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“The Most Notable New Book of the Hour.’—Phitadelphia Record 





The Taming of the Jungle 


By DR. C. W. DOYLE 


i2mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00 





Che Taming of the Jungle is one of the most ng book both asa story and as a picture of human 
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The Taming of the Jungle 


By DR. C. W. DOYLE 
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Not in many along day has there appeared sucl the foor-hills of the 
efre ngly original and strikingly meritorious Kumaon. With the 
rk of fiction. Dr 1 b4 f 
ar on the horizon. I 
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The Taming of the Jungle 
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‘The Taming of the Jungle,’ by Dr. C. W. Doyle bold strokes, and like the greater master, he has the 
s less a story than a series of sketches dealing wit! happy art of selection and ndensation; and some of 
India and Indian life; they ritten with vigor his most effective scenes are reached through hints 
the characters are tirmlv drawn and the local color rather than by elaborate description. The book is 
admirably preserved. The subject matter naturally admii le, both in style and matter, and everywhere 
recalls Mr Kipling, but Dr. Doyle is no imitator; he reveals the taste ar agination of the true literary 
records at tirst hand and with a full knowledge of his artist Saturday f ng Gaz Boston 





subject; he draws a character or a situation in a few 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 714-20 Filbert Street 
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The Monroe (Wis.) Amusement 
Room 
Mrs Alice B. Copeland 


Monroe is bountifully supplied with 
saloons, and the projectors of the 
amusement room earnestly wished to 
open a coffee room on the public square 
which should be supplied with some 
papers, and perhaps with some games, 
but we saw no way to raise the funds to 
do it. 

We were deeply interested in the 
boys in their teens, who needed some- 
thing to occupy the whole of their time. 

We also saw that a number of boys 
who frequented the reading room did so 
more from need of a place to go than 
from a desire to read, and they crowded 
that room without great profit to them- 
selves. 

It happens that our library is housed 
in a long, one-story building, formerly 
used for county offices, and bought for 
its present use by the school district 
whenthe county had no further use for it. 

Three-fifths of the building is used 
for library and reading room, and we 
asked and were granted the use of the 
rest of the building as a place of recrea- 
tion, the two conditions of our use be- 
ing, 1) that it should not be an expense 
to the district, and, 2) that there should 
always be a responsible adult in the 
room. : 

We asked individuals and organiza- 
tions for contributions of money, games, 
pictures, furniture, and services. 

The Woman’s club of Monroe gave 
the undertaking a good start by the 
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generous appropriation of $25, with 
which, and some private donations, we 
removed a partition, and painted and 
papered the space allowed us. Some 
chairs, tables, and games, and money 
to buy more, were donated. 

The room was opened in the spring, 
but we do not find it necessary to keep 
it open through the summer. 

The first winter the fuel was donated 
by dealers, and money came to buy 
more games and furniture. Some pic- 
tures, too, appeared upon the walls. 

At the end of that season the ex- 
penses had exceeded the income by 
about $5, and that fact being reported 
to the Woman’s club, the club supplied 
the deficit, a well-appreciated act. 

During that summer (1897) E. C. 
Copeland arranged a game of baseball, 
to be played by the business men, one- 
half of the business part of the town, 
geographically, being arrayed against 
the other half. This game raised for 
the amusement room a goodly sum, 
that paid the running expenses of the 
room for the winter of 1897-98, and if 
the cold weather does not last too long 
will pay them through the next winter. 

On leaving Monroe for some time, 
the mother of the amusement room 
asked the Woman’s club to assume the 
care of the room, which it did, and 
placed it in the care of Mrs E. C. Cope- 
land. 

In the selection of games for the room 
during the earlier portion of the time, 
nothing was admitted that would lead 
to any considerable noise. The two 
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sets of chessmen were in demand, and 
other quiet yames. 

More recently caroms and archerina 
have been introduced, six boards being 
in use throughout some evenings. 

Since the introduction of these games 
the attendance of boys has been greater, 
and it may be more exclusively of the 
class of boys that we want. 

Where two dozen boys are playing a 
comparatively noisy game, their voices 
will inevitably be somewhat raised, and 
such games as chess and checkers can- 
not be played. These have fallen into 
disuse. 

Other objections to any noise in a 
room like ours is that it is wearing on 
the adult attendant, and unless the 
building has remarkable walls the sound 
of the voices will be heard in the read- 
ing room. 

We have never been embarrassed by 
too many offers of services as attend- 
ants. 

A serious objection to volunteer serv- 
ice is that some people are not as 
punctual and regular in attendance on 
gratuitous service as they need be in 
such a position. 

This winter individuals who were un- 
able to spend the evenings in that way 
have engaged a lady, admirably suited 
to the place, to attend to the work for 
them, so that the room is under the care 
of the same person several evenings 
in succession, and the result is highly 
satisfactory. 

The librarian in particular sees that it 
is a vast improvement on the old way of 
a change of administration every night. 
By all means try and have sucha place 
in the charge of one person if possible. 


The Economical Disposition of U.S. 
Documents 
August Voges, Newberry library, Chicago 


The richness of our government pub- 
lications and the cheapness of their 
acquisition make them of inestimable 
value to all libraries. The greatest bug- 
bear has been, how to catalog and clas- 
sify them with the least possible ex- 
pense. 
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The set of sheep-bound congressional 
documents number about 4ooov., and 
are indexed in the indices furnished by 
the government, and may be found in 
the set as follows: 


1) 1794-1881=48—2. S.M. v. 4. 
2) 1889-1893=52—2. H.M.v.9. 
3) 1893-1895=54—1. H.E.v. 75. 


The gap 1881-89 has not yet been 
filled, and its more important contents 
should be shortly cataloged. 

Inaddition tothese indices, the Ames’ 
finding list and the Crandall check-lists 
are good text-books. 

t Collate set of documents by the 
Crandall check-list. The idiosyncracies 
found in collation will be the best apol- 
ogy for my method of treatment. 

2 Use given numbers as accession 
numbers, and write, or preferably stamp 
them on the inside of the front cover 
only. 

Let A represent the senate docu- 
ments, and B the house documents. 

3 The documents will then be in the 
following order: 

A—Senate doc. 

a—Senate journal. 

b—Senate executive doc. 

c—Senate miscellaneous. 

d—Senate reports of committees. 

B—House doc. 

a—House journal. 

b—House executive doc. 

c—House miscellaneous doc. 

d—House reports of committees. 

Use the 5-inch L. B. shelf-label holder, 
and with a set of rubber stamps denote 
the congress and session, using the 
following abbreviations: 53—I, 53—-2, 
53—3,53—x= (extra or special session). 

The following might be used if found 
expedient, but I deem it superfluous: 
5. B., & Oy oe, Oe. ., . ., TH RR: 

This will suffice for quick access to 
all documents, and will be found on 
trial more convenient than the un- 
sightly 3- and 4-figure label on the back 
of the book. 

In either index or law book all docu- 
ments are called for by congressional 
session and volume. The Crandall 
check-list gives the number of he vol- 
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ume, which must then be found on the 
stack; this will be a waste of at least 
two or three minutes. 

5 Do not attempt to catalog docu- 
ments of the congressional set except 
duplicates, or such as are of special 
value in a particular department. In 
such case two ways present themselves: 

1) Keep documents in regular file, 
and make cross reference by card and 
dummy; or, 2) classify and catalog the 
particular document in its regular clas- 
sification, keeping its dummy in the set. 

The Ames’ finding list, already re- 
ferred to, will be found of great service 
for cross reference and dummy work, 
showing where in the set of congres- 
sional documents the individual vol- 
umes of certain series are found. 

I shall be glad if criticism be made 
upon what I have said here about the 
disposition of public documents. 


Relation of the Trustee to the Li- 
brarian 
J. H. Jenkins, Oshkosh, Wis. 


It is difficult to generalize on the re- 
lation of the trustee to the librarian, so 
much depends upon the kind of library 
and perhaps upon the kind of librarian. 
The large library, with its many thou- 
sands ot books, and its great endow- 
ment, affords opportunity for the em- 
ployment of such a skilled officer, so 
thoroughly up in his work that the chief 
work of the trustees is to look after the 
finances and other temporalities. Their 
attitude toward the librarian is like 
that of the members of a board of edu- 
cation toward the superintendent of 
schools, when the latter is an acknowl- 
edged master of his profession. The 
best results are obtained by letting him 
have his own way and holding him re- 
sponsible for the results. 

Such libraries, however, are the ex- 
ception ratherthantherule. The great 
majority of them are either wholly built 
and maintained by the city or district, 
or else are built and equipped.by private 
beneficence, but maintained by local 
appropriations. It is with such that I 
judge this subject has to deal. 
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The duties of the trustees of such 
libraries divide themselves as follows: 

1) I think frequent meetings and 
regular attendance. *No one should ac- 
cept such an appointment who cannot 
give to it some portion of his time. The 
very least should be one meeting per 
month. For larger libraries the trus- 
tees should meet as often as every two 
weeks. At these meetings the librarian 
should be present, and should have the 
privilege of submitting a report as to 
the workings of the library and its needs. 
The more competent the librarian the 
more valuable the report, and the more 
weight the recommendations should 
have with the trustees. The interest 
shown by thetrustees meets with prompt 
response by the librarian, who feels that 
his work is appreciated and that his 
efforts are sustained and encouraged. 

2) I think the librarian should be put 
in charge of a specified fund for the pur- 
chase of books without waiting for the 
action of the trustees. It is the busi- 
ness of the librarian to keep informed 
as to the leading publications of the 
day, and in the important works of fic- 
tion the library should be promptly sup- 
plied. Trustees, as a rule, move slowly 
It is a graceful act of confidence in the 
librarian to leave to his or her discretion 
the expenditure of a reasonable sum. 

3) It is only fair to the librarian that 
he should be relieved from all care and 
responsibility in financial matters. This 
is distinctly the duty of the trustees, 
who should shoulder all schemes for 
the raising of money, and leave the li- 
brarian free for his specific duties. 

The trustees should recognize the 
fact that to be a good librarian requires 
specific training; that it ranks among 
the learned professions and should be 
properly recompensed; that it requires 
continual research, wide information, 
as well as infinite tact and patience. 
The relations of the trustees to the li- 
brarian should be marked by appreci- 
ation, sympathy, and confidence—a 
frank and mutual interchange of opin- 
ions, and full codperation in the desire 
to make the free public library a potent 
influence for good in the community. 
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Ohio Library Association 


The president and a number of the 
members of the O. L. A. being present 
at the A. L. A.conference at Atlanta, 
it was deemed advisable to hold an in- 
formal meeting to discuss arrangements 
for the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, to be held in Toledo August 9-11. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mr Locke, at the hotel 
at Lithia Springs. There were present 
besides, Miss Doren, Miss Pierce, Mr 
Brett, Miss Parker, Miss Eastman, and 
Miss Ahern. 

After calling the meeting to order, in 
the course of his remarks Mr Locke 
strongly advocated the association tak- 
ing up the work of making a substantial 
and characteristic library exhibit at the 
Ohio Centennial to be held in 1902. 
After a thorough discussion of the sit- 
uation the following program was pre- 
pared, subject to change as occasion 
may demand: 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 9, 1899 


President's address. 

Report of Secretary Orr. 

Report of treasurer, Miss Sherwood. 

Report of committee on legislation. 

Report of committee on library extension. 

Report of committee on public documents. 

Report of committee on Sunday-school 
and Y. M.C. A. 

Report of committee on codperation of 
library and schools. 

Auditor's report. 

Report of committee on necrology. 

Name nominating and place of meeting 
committees to report Thursday after- 


Fwhe 


ui 


noon. 
Open the discussion on Centennial and 
appoint committee. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


ON 


1 Public library from the user’s point 
of view. 

2 Library extension work in the State 
federation of women’s clubs. 

3 The Library field. 

On Wednesday evening a public meeting 
will be held at the Opera House, where a num- 
ber of addresses will be given on subjects of 
interest. 


2:30 


THURSDAY MORNING 
9:30-12 Joint session trustees and librarians. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


2 p.m, Reports of committees—Nominating, 
Place of meeting, Library exhibit. 


Public Libraries 


3p.m. Trustees’ section, College section, 
Small public libraries section. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


50r6 Possible trip to Put-in-Bay, with Li- 
brary institute there, Friday, Au- 
gust II. 


LInpDA A. EASTMAN, 
Secretary (pro tem.). 


Index to Scientific Literature 


With the beginning of the twentieth 
century it is expected that the Interna- 
tional committee on indexing scientific 
literature will begin publishing its cards. 
At arecent conference of the American 
members of the committee, held at the 
Smithsonian institution, Washington, 
some interesting details were discussed. 
It was thought that.as many as 160,000 
titles would be indexed during the first 
year, and the housing as well as the 
buying of such an array gave pause to 
more than one member of the com- 
mittee. It was suggested that each 
title, as far as possible, should be fol- 
lowed on its card bya very brief de- 
scription of the article, paper, or report 
to be given by the writer himself. To 
this it was objected that a professional 
“abstracter” is much more likely to 
write such a description helpfully than 
is the writer of a paper, who very fre- 
quently is apt to over-emphasize his 
own particular contribution to a dis- 
covery, or may wholly fail to combine 
brevity and intelligibility, as a practised 
hand would easily do. Nevertheless, 
so many titles are not descriptive, or 
quite misleading, that the necessity for 
a note of some kind was admitted by 
everybody present. 

When one sees the vast array of un- 
wieldy volumes which contain the titles 
of modern medical literature, the ques- 
tion suggests itself, Was not the index- 
ing of so much that is out-of-date and 
worthless a waste of time and money? 
With papers, transactions, and reports, 
as with books, the logic of events is 
every day strengthening the argument 
of Charles Francis Adams for a win- 
nowing out of the wheat of literature 
from its chaff. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 

Lucy W. Mitchell, assistant instructor 
in the Library school, died April 20. 
Miss Mitchell had been a teacher in the 
school barely two months, but had won 
the affection and esteem of the students 
through her charm of personality and 
mental power. The school suffered a 
serious loss, and the library profession 
a capable and enthusiastic worker, in 
her death. Miss Mitchell was a grad- 
uate of the school class of ’97, had been 
an assistant for one year in the Oster- 
hout library, Wilkes Barre, and coming 
to the institute library last October as 
evening assistant was appointed to this 
position on the regular library staff in 
February. 

Commencement exercises will be held 
on July g. 

About twelve of the graduating class 
of the school will begin work on the 
temporary cataloging staff of the li- 
brary of the university of Pennsylvania, 
on June I. 

Some interesting bulletins, prepared 
by the students as a problem, are on 
exhibition in the library, and have at- 
tracted considerable attention. Each 
student selected her own subject and 
treated it according to her own ideas 
of what a bulletin should be, the main 
object being to attract the attention of 
readers to some topic of general inter- 
est, and the books about it that could 
be found in the library. The subjects 
included some books for summer read- 
ing: Rudyard Kipling, Boutel de Mon- 
vel, some recent southern writers, Eliza- 
beth and Robert Browning, Gladstone, 
Birds, Mendelssohn, the American Li- 
brary Association, Howard Pyle. 

ALICE B. KROEGER. 


Illinois 


Mr Dewey, who came to Champaign 
to address the High school conference 
on Relations of the high schools to the 
universities, gave two informal talks, 
May 17 and 18, to the members of the 
library school. His subject was, The 
qualifications of a librarian. It is need- 
less to state how enjoyable every mo- 
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ment was to his hearers. He was en- 
tertained by Director Katharine L. 
Sharp and Pres. A. S. Draper. 


C. W. Alvord, instructor in history 
and mathematics in the preparatory 
school, gave an interesting talk to the 
seniors and juniors a few days since on 
Books on medieval history. This will 
be followed by a talk on Sources of 
books on medieval history. 


Traveling library No. 1, placed in 
Savoy a week since, is already popular. 
Fifteen books went out the first after- 
noon and many have been renewed. 
Members of the library school are 
much pleased at the success of their 
first effort. 


Miss Sharp attended the A. L. A. 
conference at Atlanta, and returned 
Tuesday, May 16. On the morning of 
the 19th she gave a report of both the 
pleasure and business of the conference 
to all the members of library school. 


Washington 


The course in Library science at the 
Columbian university, Washington, was 
instituted in October, 1897. 

The senior class is nearing the end 
of its‘two years’ course. It has been 
very fortunate in having instructors 
who have had a wide experience, as Dr 
A. R. Spofford, of the Congressional 
library; W. P. Cutter, librarian of the 
department of Agriculture, and Hender- 
son Presnell, librarian of the Bureau of 
education. 

Bibliographies have been assigned to 
the members of the class as follows: 
Library buildings, plans and _ illustra- 
tions; Book-binding; The card catalog; 
Incunabula; Library shelving; Early 
printed books; Queen Victoria, Bis- 
marck, and Gladstone. Papers are also 
being prepared on the following sub- 
jects: Charging systems; Organization 
of libraries; Library commissions; 
Growth of publie libraries; German li- 
braries; Sunday opening of libraries; 
Spanish war, and Reading for the young. 
Of late instruction has been given in the 
cataloging of government publications. 
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THE meeting of the A. L. A. at At- 
lanta has come and gone, carrying its 
record into the history of the associa- 
tion. This, in many ways, was a unique 
meeting. It was held in the midst of a 
section where the scope and purpose 
of the work is not very clearly, under- 
stood, but where there is a sincere ap- 
preciation of the objects toward which 
the association is striving, though with- 
out a formal recognition of the power of 
the library. It wasa revelation to both 
the hosts and the visitors to find, on the 
one hand, that knowledge could be ef- 
fective because systematically dissemi- 
nated among the people, and on the 
other, to find so quick an appreciation 
of the ideas advanced among a people 
who have not been particularly pro- 
gressive in library movements. 

In the association itself old-time 
lines of precedence were shifted some- 
what, and it was an interesting thing to 
watch the drift of old sentiment and 
the formation of new. The very ear- 
nest, not to say excited, attention given 
to the revision of the constitution, and 
the disposition to give everyone inter- 
ested in the matter a fair hearing, was 
indicative of the fraternal spirit which 
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so clearly marks the action of those in- 
terested in carrying on the work of the 
association. 

Considering the time of year and the 
long distances a majority had to travel, 
the attendance was exceedingly good. 

The hospitality of the southern peo- 
ple was all that tradition has painted it, 
and many a pleasant memory will long 
remain in the minds of those fortunate 
enough to have enjoyed it at the At- 
lanta meeting of the A. L. A. 


THERE is much reason tor congratu- 
lation in the ranks of librarianship 
when such men as Dr Canfield, of the 
Ohio university, lay down the work of 
a lifetime in one line of education and 
take up the phase of it presented in 
librarianship. It lifts the average of 
equipment of the whole profession, and 
at the same time spurs on those al- 
ready engaged in the work to an ambi- 
tion to compass larger things. 

Such an acquisition is an inspiration 
to the profession itself, and at the same 
time creates a greater respect for the 
aims and achievements of the craft in 
the eyes of the general public: Dr Can- 
field is a man who has held high rank in 
the National educational association, 
and has filled high and responsible 
positions in the university work of the 
country. The libraries under his juris- 
diction have always been well looked 
after, and have had the respect not only 
of those whom they served, but have 
ranked well among the libraries of their 
class. 

The library of Columbia university, 
with its new building, its many recent 
munificent gifts, and with Dr Canfield 
at its head, will be a power for progress 
that will attain an enviable position 
of usefulness in the onward sweep of 
librarianship. 

It is with a feeling of great pleasure 
that Pusric Liprarigs bids Dr Can- 
field a hearty welcome into the ranks 
of librarians. 


Tue A.L. A. constitution as amended 
is presented on another page of PuBLic 
LIBRARIES. This form is the result of 
serious and careful consideration for 
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the most part by those interested in 
the points at issue. Much time and 
thought were given to the matter by 
the committee in charge before pre- 
senting the revised draft at Atlanta, 
and it was no criticism on their work 
that the result, as presented, did not 
meet the approval of all the members 
of the association. That is hardly pos- 
sible under any circumstance. 

It was certainly a very graceful thing 
for the committee, after receiving the 
criticisms in the different sessions when 
the matter was presented, to set a spe- 
cial time for hearing further sugges- 
tions, as was done. While there was 
some little question as to the advisa- 
bility of prolonging the discussions on 
a later occasion into the wee small 
hours, when it was out of the question 
tc have a large attendance of mem- 
bers, there could be no question of the 
faithfulness and zeal of those who staid 
by the matter till it was finally shaped 
and was in form for presentation. The 
draft as voted on by those present at 
the meeting at Lithia Springs will be 
voted on at Montreal for final accept- 
ance or rejection, and will stand as the 
accepted revision of the meeting of 
1899. 

On the whole, we think the draft is 
very satisfactory, and as near the ex- 
pression of a majority of the members 
as it would be possible to obtain. 


THE library movement has gone ‘or- 
ward this year with more than its usual 
pace, and the most encouraging feature 
is the fact that the advancement has not 
been confined to any particular locality 
or class of libraries. The movement has 
been widespread, and has engaged pub- 
lic attention to a larger degree than it 
has for the past fifty years. Nearly 
every legislative body, from congress 
down, has had up for consideration 
some question touching library inter- 
ests. Library commissions have been 
authorized in Minnesota, Michigan, In- 
diana, New Jersey, and Colorado, and 
while measures providing for them 
failed to pass in Illinois and a few other 
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places, by a small margin, the failures 
are attributed to personal reasons. Wis- 
consin library commission has had a 
decided increase both in money and 
scope, not only from the state, but the 
private donations toward establishing 
libraries in that state are almost be- 
yond belief. Mr Carnegie has been 
liberal beyond measure in giving to 
Atlanta, Washington, Pittsburg, and 
other cities, a generous share of his 
millions for library purposes. A large 
number of subscription libraries have 
opened their doors and extended their 
privileges without price to whomso- 
ever will avail themselves of them. 
The women’s clubs, which indeed de- 
serve the largest share of credit for 
the new life which has been infused into 
the library movement in various parts 
of the country, from their own means 
are sending out traveling libraries into 
the sparsely settled districts, and bring- 
ing hope and comfort into many monot- 
onous lives which did not know them 
before. This is a splendid library era! 
Theseare the times when results of long, 
faithful, and conscientious work on the 
part of many not now in evidence are 
being made manifest, and one in the 
midst of it all, if his heart be fired with 
the true library spirit, can but rejoice in 
his opportunities and lend his whole 
strength to place two books where only 
one was before. 


THE election of Reuben Gold 
Thwaites as president of the A. L. A. 
is a fitting recognition of one who has 
done much to reflect credit on the pro- 
fession. The library of the State his- 
torical society of Wisconsin, of which 
he is secretary, and which is the gen- 
eral state library of Wisconsin, is per- 
haps the leading one of its kind in 
America. His literary work is of a 
kind which has given valuable contri- 
butions not only to American history 
but to general knowledge of certain 
parts of America and its people. In ° 
view of the Montreal meeting, his selec- 
tion at this time is peculiarly timely. 
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American Library Association 
Atlanta, Ga., May 8-12, 1899 


The twenty-first general meeting of 
the A. L. A. called together nearly 200 
people, all interested more or less in li- 
brary work, at Atlanta and vicinity, and 
a most pleasant and profitable meeting 
was held May 8-12, besides the innu- 
merable side conferences and discus- 
sions during the week. The company 
was pretty well distributed as to locali- 
ties represented, though the middle 
west naturally furnished a majority of 
the library workers. The president 
kept the association down to serious 
business ina most indefatigable manner, 
and the program as originally planned 
was carried out almost entirely. Many 
social attentions were offered by the 
people of Atlanta, and every possible 
thing was done to make the stay pleas- 
ant; the only drawback being the inabil- 
ity of the party to work all day and part 
of the night, and at the same time have 
strength and opportunity to indulge in 
every pleasure offered. 

Many of the visitors arrived on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, and were ready to 


‘welcome the great body of delegates 


who arrived in Atlanta on Monday 
evening. Headquarters had been estab- 
lished at the Kimball house, and while 
under the circumstances this was the 
best arrangement that could be made, 
still it but increased the sentiment, al- 
ready strong among librarians, that city 
meetings amid noise and confusion and 
other discomforts are not so desirable 
as those held at country resorts. 

An informal reception by the citizens 
of Atlanta was held in the parlors of 
the hotel Monday night, and a pleasant 
evening was spent in renewing old ac- 
quaintances and making new ones. 

First session 


The regular meeting began on Tues- 
day morning intheassembly room of the 
Kimball. The president, W. C. Lane, 
of Harvard, after a few words of greet- 
ing, gave the regular presidential ad- 
dress. He spoke in part as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen: We are now 
ready, I think, to open the meeting of 


the American Library Association, and 
I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that I have called you to order with 
the gavel presented to us at the last 
meeting at Chautauqua Lake by the li- 
brary association. On this gold band it 
has places for the names of future presi- 
dents of the association. While we 
havea pleasant regard for the success of 
this meeting, and will look with pleas- 
ure to future gatherings, still the 10 
years indicated by the gold band spaces 
will not outlast our memory of the pleas- 
ant meeting of last year. 

The program of our four days’ festi- 
val, which is in your hands, shows the 
character of the feast to which we are 
bidden and the succession of courses of 
which weare asked to partake. Itshows 
that beside the more solid and substan- 
tial viands, of which I think you will find 
good store and full variety, there is an 
occasional interlude of lighter refresh- 
ment—a cup of Roman punch now and 
then as it were, in the shape of a recep- 
tion, a barbecue, or a trolley ride, to 
make it easier to profit bythe rest. The 
rulers of the feast have honestly tried 
to heed the warnings of their predeces- 
sors, and have not intended to overlook 
their tables. 

This is the twenty-first of our annual 
gatherings, and surely by this time their 
purpose and the spirit which issues from 
them should be clear. We come to- 
gether from all over the union, and even 
from its borders, to get mutual help and 
counsel; to compare notes on the best 
ways of accomplishing our objects. We 
find that others have been wrestling with 
the same problems that have engaged 
our thoughts, and we have discovered 
that they have usually reached some 
different solution from that we have ar- 
rived at, a solution which may or may 
not be better fitted to our conditions, 
but which in any case is stimulating and 
instructive. We realize how broad and 
how many-sided are the interests, and 
how widely active are the forces with 
which we deal, and as this becomes 
clearer and more real to each of us, that 
living spark of eager purpose is trans- 
mitted from one to another, brightening 
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in the older, and it may be weary work- 
ers, and kindling afresh in the younger 
and untried ones the common desire to 
make the library a potent force for good 
in this masterful, moving, yet often 
floundering and mistaken world. 

For many years these meetings of the 
American Library Association were the 
only opportunity for librarians to come 
together and know one another, and 
carry back’to their individual work a 
quickened sense of responsibility and 
new consciousness of power to grapple 
with difficulties. That the association 
has thus satisfied a real need is shown 
not only by its steady growth, but by the 
number of local associations, covering 
individual states or parts thereof, that 
have sprung up in the course of the last 
10 years. There are now 23 such asso- 
ciations in 20 different states, and it is 
safe to say that 10 years hence there 
will not be a state in the union in which 
the library workers do not regularly 
meet together for mutual encourage- 
ment and counsel. 

This year the association has come 
further south than ever before. We 
have come, I trust, with open minds, 
ready to learn whatever we can of new 
conditions here, and ready to help if we 
can to open the way for larger library 
development than the south has yet 
known. We congratulate those of you 
whose homes and work are here in the 
south on the field you have before you, 
and on the influence in life and thought 
that you canexercise. In the progress 
already made throughout the country 
you have arich store of experience to 
draw upon, and advantage such as no 
group of library workers or promoters 
has had in equal degree before. It is 
only yesterday, for example, that any 
systematic attempt was made to pro- 
vide books and build up a reading habit 
in villages where as yet it is practically 
impossible to establish permanent libra- 
ries, but the story of the traveling li- 
brary as now developed in 25 different 
states shows how much can be done for 
just such communities. Never before 
have such active measures been taken 
to bring the library into line with the 
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school, and to influence the character of 
children’s reading, and the story of what 
has been accomplished, and the endless 
variety of the work in its adaptations is 
an inspiration for all who take it up in 
new fields, for the lesson it impresses 
is not what great establishments are 
required for success—though there is 
abundant use for great establishment 
and ample means—but rather how much 
can be done by simple means directed 
by human tact and sympathy. You 
have graciously welcomed us to this 
beautiful land of the south. We would 
also gladly welcome you in even larger 
numbers to the happy and satisfying 
field of labor in which we are engaged, 
and bid you to be of good courage. 
Librarians, it seems to me, are on the 
whole fairly contented and happy peo- 
ple, yet I doubt if we realize as fully as 
we ought our many blessings. We have 
difficulties to contend with. Who have 
not? We sometimes meet ingratitude 
and misunderstanding, but there is noth- 
ing strange in that. On the whole, is 
there any work, I wonder, which yields 
more satisfaction than ours, or better 
repays careful, well directed, unselfish 
effort, or stands in more interested rela- 
tions with the workofothers. We collect 
and preserve the material for the stu- 
dent; we codperate with the teacher in 
bringing moral forces to bear on char- 
acter; we help train the engineer and 
merchant, and we lighten the labor and 
refresh the leisure of all. But besides 
all this we have our hand upon one of 
the great instruments of human prog- 
ress. It is through the printed book 
that the forces of civilization become 
cumulative. Without it one generation 
could touch only the generation which 
next preceded and that which imme- 
diately follows itself, and would have 
no connection with other generations. 
It would lose what earlier times had 
gained, and could not itself. transmit to 
more distant ages the result of its own 
experiences. Books speak to us trom 
the past in no uncertain or fearful tones. 
They at least are perfectly frank with 
us; they expose our folly, they chide 
our passion, they soften our prejudice, 
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and we can listen to them and receive 
their lesson with an openness and can- 
dor which the spoken words of our im- 
mediate neighbor too often fail to win. 
Books thus make possible a continuity 
in human progress, and stir in us a con- 
scious and wholesome dependence on 
all that other generations have thought 
and wrought. There thus accumulates 
an ever-increasing store of experience 
from which to draw strength for the 
work of the present. 

What a privilege it is that we are al- 
ways free to place ourselves at the serv- 
ice of another. Most men are so en- 
grossed by their own work (so called) 
that they have no time, or not as much 
as they would gladly take, to serve 
the needs of others. Other callings, of 
course, when traced back to the basis 
on which they rest are all forms of serv- 
ice, or the world would not long allow 
them to endure. Still in many other oc- 
cupations the man more easily deceives 
himself into thinking he is working for 
himself, be he farmer, stock broker, or 
politician, and in this way he loses sight 
of the true significance of what he does. 
The librarian may be blind to the char- 
acter of his work also, and think that by 
doing such and such things he is simply 
earning so many dollars a month for his 
own needs (and from this point of view 
how little cause for satisfaction he often 
has); but in the librarian’s case it is 
easy to see the matter ina very differ- 
ent light. Really the librarian is one of 
the few persons in the world who en- 
joys the luxury of never having to do 
anything for himself, but of being al- 
ways free to do for some one else. Is 
not this a great privilege and do we ap- 
preciate it as we should? Do we com- 
plain of drudgery sometimes? What 
is drudgery? Merely certain regular 
duties which have to be done system- 
atically to keep one’s work in good or- 
der. Every calling has such duties at- 
tached to it asa matter of course. After 
all how little there is of this in our case 
that does not have some human inter- 
est to lighten it, or does not give a 
chance for some ingenuity to furnish it. 
How full of variety are the demands 


made upon us. What fertility of re- 
source is brought into play in satisfying 
them. 

What a chance we have to overcome 
our prejudicesand catch the other man’s 
point of view. If we cannot put our- 
selves promptly in his place, and get at 
least a glimpse of the subject as he sees 
it, we lose our chance to help him, for 
he is very unlikely, as you have no 
doubt noticed, to think that his point 
of view needs any explanation or is in 
any way peculiar to himself. We are 
troubled with the same limitations, of 
course, and sometimes we fail miserably 
to get the slightest foothold where the 
other man stands, but when we do suc- 
ceed we are rewarded by a warm ap- 
preciation of our “understanding” and 
“natural good sense,” and the exercise 
keeps us limber-minded and quick to 
apprehend. 

How many other fortunate conditions 
surround our work! One is, that we all 
like to talk, that all have something to 
say, and that all want to hear what 
others have to tell. To satisfy these 
conditions is a problem which we shall 
try to solve here as best we can, and the 
president, therefore, invites your atten- 
tion now to the words of others. 

At the conclusion of Pres. Lane’s ad- 
dress a resolution of thanks for the 
very satisfactory work of Mr Lane, in 
bringing the attention of President 
McKinley to the wishes of the A. L. A. 
in regard to the appointment of a li- 
brarian of Congress, was unanimously 
adopted. 

After several announcements the re- 
ports of the various committees were 
received, all showing alive condition of 
work. 

The report of Treas. Jones showed 
the receipts for the year to have been 
$2624, and disbursements $2188, leaving 
a balance of $436. The membership 
numbered 501. Six deaths for the year 
were reported, as follows: Hannah E. 
Bigelow, Marlborough, Mass.; Arthur 
M. Jellison, San Francisco; Dr W: 
Pepper, Philadelphia; J. C Kittredge, 
Tewksbury, Mass.; Leonard Thompson, 
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Woburn, Mass.; Mrs Ernst Lemcke, 
Orange, N. J 

The committee on public documents 
reported progress and offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the A. L. A. commend the 
suggestion that the comprehensive catalog of 
public documents should be published bi-annu- 
ally, so as to cover an entire congress, instead 
of the annual covering only one or two ses- 
sions, and urges that the documents be printed 
and distribated by the government printing 
office as soon after the close of each session as 
practicable. 

Resolved, That the A. L. A. extend its 
thanks to Senator Lodge, chairman of the joint 
committee on printing; to Public printer 
Palmer, and to Supt. Ferrell, for their courte- 
ous codperation with the association in the 
further improvement of the publication of 
public documents, and that the committee on 
public documents be instructed to extend such 
thanks. 

C. C. Soule reported on the endow- 
ment fund. A fund of $100,000 with 
an income of $5000 was thought to be 
necessary to carry on the work. There 
is on hand a fund sufficient for only 
$300 interest yearly. 

An objection was made to the keep- 
ing of the funds lying idlegor only at 
an interest of 2 per cent and a sugges- 
tion made to lend the money to the 
Publishing section for them to invest. 
Mr Soule said this plan was prohibited 
by the constitution; but with sufficient 
security a small amount might be lent. 
A somewhat heated discussion arose 
upon the matter. Finally the trustees 
committee’s report on endowment was 
accepted. 

Mr Soule read a report on library 
tracts. In this report a number of ex- 
tracts from the various letters received 
by librarians, asking every sort of ques- 
tion relative to books and libraries, was 
read. The extracts gave some idea of 
the information necessary to be kept 
up by every librarian. To supply this 
almost impossible demand upon a li- 
brarian’s mind and knowledge it was 
suggested to print certain tracts on 
these subjects: 

Why should we have a public library? 

How to start public libraries. 

Traveling libraries. 

Suggestions for governing boards of 
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libraries, as recently followed by li- 
braries. 

Library and buildings. 

Selection of books. 

Scope and management of college 
libraries. 

The report for an American library 
exhibit at Paris in 1900 was read. The 
New York state library offers to arrange 
this exhibit for the association, pro- 
vided that it may be stated that the 
New York library did so. The offer 
was commended by the committee. 

The New York library will be in 
charge of the exhibit in the coming 
world’s fair. A committee of three was 
appointed to receive suggestions. 

The committee in charge was ap- 
pointed as follows: W. T. Peoples, 
chairman; Adelaide Hasse and C. W. 
Andrews. 

Mr Fletcher reported on the subject 
of title-pages of periodicals, in which 
publishers were urged to furnish title- 
pages and indexes with every publica- 
tion. The report was accepted and the 
committee continued. 

The motion that Andrew Carnegie 
be elected an honorary member of the 
A. L. A. was unanimously carried. 


Tuesday afternoon—Elementary section 


Chairman, Dr George E. Wire, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The meeting was called to order and 
the first paper was read by Miss Ahern on 
Women as librarians in the business world 

Miss Ahern spoke in part as follows: 

No woman can hope to reach any 
standing or field for effective work in 
the library profession any more than in 
any other who does not bring to it that 
love which suffereth long and is kind, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, vaunteth not itself, thinketh 
no evil, is fervent in spirit and diligent 
in business. That there are many such 
the rolls of those in high places amply 
testify. That there are some who have 
not caught the meaning of their work 
one’s daily experience and observation 
make clear. There is still some dis- 
crimination against the sex in the minds 
of library boards ’tis true, but on the 
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women in the world to which most li- 
brary trustees belong must fall in a 
large measure the blame, though the 
women librarians are not wholly to be 
excused. 

One of the first and most important 
lessons which a woman who enters the 
business world needs to learn, is the 
seeming paradox, to forget she is a 
woman and at the same time keep ever 
before her that she is a woman. She 
should lose: all sight of preliminary 
bounds, which are perfectly proper in 
the relations of the social world, but 
which do not exist in the business world. 
That there would exist'a more ideal 
condition of affairs if the business world 
were more polite, did recognize that 
certain forms and ceremonies make 
people happier, may be true, but that 
it does not write its code under these 
lines is beyond dispute. 

In meeting the obligations which are 
assumed on entering this field of labor, 
as in all others, no consideration should 
be demanded in the fulfillment of the 
duties connected therewith on any 
grounds that would not be justifiable 
were a man inthe place. It may work 
extra hardship on a woman who has 
duties to perform outside the library if 
she obeys the rule to be at her desk at 
nine o'clock every morning; but that 
is not considered sufficient excuse for 
her tardy arrival. If arrangement is 
made by the library which will relieve 
the pressure on her a favor has been 
granted, not a right conceded. 

On the business side of library work 
all ideas of sex, color, or previous con- 
ditious are properly eliminated. A 
woman is engaged to do certain things 
because as an individual she is supposed 
to be able to perform them, and no 
question of privilege other than as an 
individual should be looked for. The 
sooner the women who are in the busy 
working world comprehend this point 
and act accordingly, the sooner will the 
problem of women’s wages, positions, 
and promotion be settled. 

As for the second part of the para- 
dox, every woman, who, by force of 
circumstances, is compelled to be a part 


of the machinery of public affairs, owes 
it as asolemn duty not only to herself, 
but to every other woman so situated, 
to try to live up to the finest ideals of 
supreme womanhood. No woman striv- 
ing ever so hard to play the part ofa 
man has ever succeeded in doing more 
than to give just cause for a blush to the 
rest of her kind. 

The dignified woman never has any 
complaint to make of those with whom 
she comes in contact in a business life. 
She need not be so frigid in her de- 
meanor as to be repellant, but she can 
be possessed of a winning sweetness 
which comes from a sympathetic atti- 
tude towards others, and which will 
only be emphasized by the quiet calm 
that is the outward evidence of mental 
equipoise. The flippant answer or ban- 
ter is nowhere more out of place than 
in one who is serving in a public li- 
brary. It detracts from the proper feel- 
ing that a library is a source of help 
and light and sweetness, which it is the 
duty of everyone engaged in the work 
to keep before the eyes of the public. 
If nature has not endowed the woman 
who desires to enter the library profes- 
sion with this dignity of manner, this 
commendable characteristic, it is well 
to set about its cultivation at once, for 
it is a well-known fact that it is quite 
as easy to train a set of manners as a 
set of morals, and as the attribute of 
dignity can be classified under both 
headings, it can be easily seen what 
rare advantages belong to the woman 
who can claim it as her own. 

Then there is another attribute which 
has no place in the equipment of a 
woman librarian, and that is that al- 
most indefinable something called 
“feelings.” It is sometimes called a 
form of egotism, though not generally 
recognized as such by its possessor, 
but which nevertheless is as self-cen- 
tered as the conceit which springs from 
vanity, and while it may not be so ar- 
rogant, is hardly less provoking. 

As a matter of fact it seems to me, 
after a long service of years for the 
public, that in this workaday, practical 
world, the less one thinks about one’s 
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self and one’s feelings the better, and 
the best chance of happiness lies in for- 
getting ourselves and striving to help 
others. 

In contemplating library work as a 
livelihood, the first thing to consider is 
the fact that the outside of the books 
will require attention as well as the in- 
side, and the fact that a girl likes to 
read is not necessarily prima facie evi- 
dence that she will make a good libra- 
rian, or certainly is not a prime requi- 
site for a technical librarian, who is 
somewhat hampered in her cataloging 
or classifying unless a liking of that 
kind is constantly held in check. 

The chief requisite of a librarian, I 
should say, and the one in which obser- 
vation would lead me to say there is the 
greatest lack among women in general, 
is executive ability, and a knowledge of 
business methods. Ido not mean to be 
understood as belittling general culture 
and technical knowledge, they of course 
are essential; but more librarians pos- 
sess the latter than may be found ex- 
ercising the former, and as the head of 
an institution the first qualifications are 
most necessary. The detailsofarrange- 
ment may be left to others, but the libra- 
rian herself must meet that most ex- 
acting public, the public which gets 
something for nothing, and with tact, 
judgment, and skill win its approval of 
her plans for meeting the needs of the 
community. She must have skill in 
managing others, and setting them to do 
her bidding without a loss of that sym- 
pathetic relation between librarian and 
staff so necessary for success in manag- 
ing the institution. 

The woman librarian, more than the 
man, has to be on her guard against 
personalities entering into her adminis- 
tration. I have been told over and 
over of the trial it was to them to 
hold themselves at the proper point 
where they could be the friend of those 
about them, and at the same time main- 
tain the place of an officer on duty. 
Only executive ability will carry one 
safely through these things, and seri- 
ous thought should be given to its cul- 
tivation, for it can be acquired. 
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To this executive ability must be 
added a sense of business principles, 
and what may be termed appreciation 
of the situation. 

While learning the forms and: pro- 
cesses necessary to the easy running of 
alibrary, it should be borne in mind that 
there is also the other side. While a 
librarian should know how to meet her 
reading public, sheshouldalso know how 
to meet her board. While she should 
know how to charge and discharge the 
books which the public takes, she 
should also be capable of auditing ac- 
counts and buying intelligently; and by 
that I do not mean what she buys so 
much as how she buys. In ordering 
anything for the library, books or sup- 
plies, she should sink the librarian in 
the buyer. Orders come for supplies 
to the Library Bureau, and I only speak 
of this because I know more about it 
than some other lines, which, from their 
ambiguity and loose form, might be 
made into orders for almost anything. 
Because of personal friendship often- 
times with the librarian, some of the 
worst mistakes are remedied, and time 
and money saved to the librarian. But 
sometimes these orders fall into the 
hands of a clerk to whom Mary Smith 
is no more than a name, and of whose 
library situation he knows absolutely 
nothing. Then there is abundance of 
mischievous work to straighten out. 
He directs a letter of inquiry, and she 
is delayed in her work because the 
clerk has not added mind reading to 
his other accomplishments A librarian, 
in order to be a success must be ac- 
quainted, and thoroughly so, with the 
business world, its methods and rules, 
its requirements and privileges. A li- 
brarian may be in close touch with her 
readers; she may have an elaborate 
system of cataloging and classification; 
but if her reports come up to the li- 
brary board in a slipshod, confused 
state, bearing signs of a lack of what is 
termed business sense, her standing 
with them is imperiled, and where a li- 
brarian has lost the admiration of her 
board her influence in that community 
is at an end. 
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When a business house receives an 
order for goods, well prepared, clear as 
to what is wanted, definite as to price 
and carriage, it takes a real pleasure in 
filling it, and because of its clearness 
time is saved to both the buyer and the 
seller, which to the latter at least is al- 
ways money. One of the clerks came 
into my room a few days ago and placed 
before me an order which said, Please 
send at once Leypoldt book. These 
ambiguous orders from librarians are 
always brought to me for interpretation, 
and so I know the fault is not all on 
one side. Of course there was a ques- 
tion in this case as to what was wanted, 
and the order was filled by guesswork. 

We have had business with one li- 
brary aggregating five orders, in all 
$7.70, for goods which cost $5.75 with- 
out adding any charge for freight items, 
etc , but simply figuring the actual ma- 
terial and labor involved in the manu- 
facture. To do this business 16 letters 
were received and 10 answers written, 
mostly asking for specifications—a part 
of the correspondence, however, being 
with regard to the payment of the bills. 

One of the weak places in the woman 
librarian’s equipment w the lack of gen- 
erous charity for what she considers 
the professional failings of others in the 
work. If one weak place in the armor 
is discovered, like a knight of old, she 
fastens her attention on that alone, de- 
spite the fact that there may be 50 
strong points beside it, and even the 
weakness under the direction of its pos- 
sessor may not be so glaring a fault as 
it appears in the eyes of the faultfinder. 
Think only of the good points, look for 
them, and do not let anyone else know 
that you see where the shortcomings 
lie, and after awhile you will not be quite 
sure that you ever saw them yourselves. 
There is room for good workers always, 
and water will find its level. Hunt for 
the good things in other people’s libra- 
ries and it will not be long until the 
often expressed opinion of men that 
women in business are jealous of each 
other’s success will die out for want of 
material to support it. 

If there is a particular kind of library 


work that you find more congenial than 
another, work toward reaching it, and 
if you are properly fitted for it, the 
chances of its coming to you are decid- 
edly increased. But if you undertake 
to do something else, the fact of its not 
being your choice has no bearing on the 
performance of it in the very best way 
possible, and here comes in the ques- 
tion of salary. Women in business are 
accused, and not without cause, of 
slighting their work because the salary 
is not commensurate with the duties 
which they are called on to perform. 
Have a distinct understanding before 
beginning work what you are to receive 
for your work, then do it the very best 
you are able. If you find you have suffi- 
cient reason for being dissatisfied with 
the remuneration, speak to the proper 
persons about it, and then abide honor- 
ably by the decision. One has noright, 
by shirking her legitimate work, to cast 
reproach on the whole body of workers, 

If you are at the head of affairs, do 
make it a point to tell definitely, and in 
good season, what those about may de- 
pend upon both as to positions and sala- 
ries. It is said that women managers are 
too apt to consider such things as per- 
sonal matters, and are weak in dealing 
with them. Itis just as much the right 
of an assistant to know definitely about 
these things as it is for the President of 
the United States to know of his term 
and salary. 

In the correspondence which brings 
requests for employment, I have seen a 
disposition to do certain things which 
form the reasons of labor unions. I refer 
so the practice of cutting under the sal- 
ary received by the majority for certain 
work. Librarians as a class are paid 
less than school-teachers, while their 
work is about on the same basis. This 
is, in a large measure, the fault of libra- 
rians themselves. They do net work 
on this problem in harmony, and there 
is still too much “influence” back of 
giving places. I have my doubts about 
sending a girl’s name for a position, 
who is willing to work for nearly noth- 
ing, for I cannot help thinking her tal- 
ents are not in demand in the market, 
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or else she does not intend to carry out 
her contract, and her work will be worth 
no more than she asks for it. 
Librarianship is a delightful and help- 
ful field for work to those who will rise 
to its possibilities, but there is no room 
for thoughtless, indifferent posing here 
as there is nowhere else. An army of 
noble women has done heroic work in 
opening the doors of the business world 
to their sisfers, and it is a sacred obli- 
gation resting on every woman who 
enters those doors, to add something to 
the credit of the army, and it is little 
less than criminal to detract from the 
reputation so hardly earned, of being 
faithful, conscientious workers. 


The next paper was read by Dr Wire, 
his subject being, 


Book selection, buying, and binding 


Dr Wire said that if a library is en- 
tirely new, there seems to be no limit to 
the lines of knowledge which are de- 
manded, and if there is some stock of 
books on hand the lining up and filling 
out with new books is even more diff- 
cult, and in either case the money is lia- 
ble to be limited. In some cases there 
is asum of money to be expended on 
booksat first. Remember first and fore- 
most that Rome was not built in a day, 
that no library ever burst full-fledged on 
an unexpected public. What it can- 
not buy this year it may buy next year, 
or the year after, or five years hence. 
Here is where it differs from a private 
individual, for, like Tennyson’s brook, 
it goeson forever. So don’t be alarmed 
or discouraged because you cannot get 
everything at once; many things can 
wait. There is no book that cannot be 
bought a year from today at the same 
price that it can be had now. 

As a general thing, buy the latest and 
freshest things first. The great demand 
will be for fiction. We make large con- 
cessions to this class, but they must not 
monopolize the fund. Then as you have 
opportunity, go back and buy second- 
hand and auction books to fill gaps. 
One library represented here today is 
35 years old, and 20,000v. strong. Look 
out for the local doctor or clergyman 
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who tries to get his own books bought 
at the expense of the public. In this 
respect I think the clergyman will need 
the most watching. 

Do not give the complete history of 
any nation that will require to be sup- 
plemented by other books. This puts 
too much money into bygone empires. 
I never knew anybody who read them, 
and in many libraries you will find vol- 
ume.I more or less worn, while the lat- 
ter volumes have not even been cut 
open. 

Beware of expensive books, such as 
Kemp’s nine years to Gold Coast, $5, 
etc.; and also avoid such as Busch’s Bis- 
marck, two volumes $10, etc. These 
are all far tco expensive for any library 
of 5,000v. They lock up too much of 
your money in one or two volumes 
which will be in little use. There are 
dozens of books on much more valuable 
subjects at $1 and $2 a volume. 

The Ladies’ home journal list, Wis- 
consin, New Hampshire, Vermont li- 
brary lists, and the New York depart- 
ment of education lists are better than 
the A. L. A. lists, or its supplements, for 
practical use. These lists have been 
made by people entirely familiar with 
their own needs. 

If you havea good local man, patron- 
ize him, but generally you had better 
take the largest book house accessible 
to you. Make your orders full and ex- 
plicit as you can, giving author, edition, 
size, date, and publisher if possible. 

Do not expect too much discount; 
25 per cent is the most we can expect 
and get good service and reliable 
dealings. Remember that the book 
man is not an object of charity, nor yet 
is he a thief. Sometimes he will be 
obliged to raise his price on a few books, 
but you will generally find that he had 
to buy the books from others. 

Do not buy cheap fiction printed 
from old plates on wood pulp paper. 
The best are not too good to stand the 
constant uses. It is also too much to 
expect the people to respect a book 
when it is soiled to start with. After 
the library is well started, and has 10,- 
000 to 15,000v., you may safely buy vol- 
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umes to fill gaps, but this is not desir- 
able to do earlier. 

As a general thing, buy all you can 
in cloth, except very bulky works, such 
as Webster’s International and Standard 
dictionaries. Beware of the agent who 
wants to sell you sheep for cloth, etc. 
You frequently get all you want out of 
a cloth-bound book. The linen book 
cloths, such as used now, give very good 
results for fiction. It does not pay to 
put too good a binding on the books, 
because the paper will wear out before 
the binding does. A good roan will do 
for years. Morocco is the cheapest, be- 
cause it lasts so much longer. Just as 
soon as a library can afford to do so, I 
would advise them to put their volumes 
into morocco. 

Require your books to be sewed well 
with linen thread, and laced. 

An animated discussion followed the 
paper. 

A protest was made against limiting 
the price of books to $1.50. 

Miss Haines said: I do not think we 
just want books, but we want good 
books, and I certainly do not believe 
in limiting books to price. Cut down 
Home cooking and Etiquette for wo- 
men, etc., and put in the better books 
that are going to live. It is the study 
of a period that is going to live. 

I think that what you will gain in 
Nansen’s Farthest north, $3.50, would 
not be a gain, for the other edition is 
so much better that it would be a gain 
to have it. The later cheaper edition 
is not to be compared with the other 
edition. 

When a book is absolutely good in 
its own field, what if it costs a few dol- 
lars more than some others; put it inand 
cut down on something else. 

Miss Stearns said that the time at 
which a book was in demand should 
receive more consideration than the 
cost of it. It was wrong to wait till a 
book could be had cheaper or for less 
money, rather than pay a little more 
when everybody was talking about it. 

Miss Ahern said: I have come to the 
conclusion that it is as much the pur- 
pose and the scope of the public li- 
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brary to educate and elevate the taste 
for good bindings, good paper, good 
print, the clothes of good thoughts, one 
may Say, as it is to present the good 
thoughts themselves. When philanthro- 
pists present public institutions with pic- 
tures, they do not get the chromos and 
small sheets sent around by enterpris- 
ing newspapers, but they get really 
good pictures, even if they can have but 
one. Thesame is truein music. People 
are helped by hearing really good music, 
not by rag-time tunes. 

I have heard of a library in Minne- 
sota that had something like $4500 to 
buy books. They paid $3500 for early 
Americana, which they placed under 
lock and key, and they used the other 
$1500 to supply books for something 
like 5000 card-holders. 

This, of course, is an extreme case, 
but it shows that the subject of what to 
buy and when to buy is not yet fully 
developed among us. 

A paper on classification by Miss 
Benedict, of Lewis institute, Chicago, 
was read by her assistant, Miss Mead. 
This paper will appear in full later. 

This was followed by a paper from 
Miss Fellows of the New York State li- 
brary, on 
Cataloging, accessioning, and shelf-listing for 

small libraries 

A catalog on cards is universally rec- 
ognized as the only kind which can be 
kept up to date, and therefore as indis- 
pensable. Inasmall library, where print- 
ing is out of the question, the greatest 
legibility is obtained by the employ- 
ment of the disjoined or printing hand. 
The important items onacard are: the 
call number, the author’s name, the 
title; the imprint information, such as 
illustrations, place, date, etc.; and ina 
dictionary catalog the subject headings. 
The call number may not be considered 
exactly a part of the cataloging, but its 
importance on the card will justify here 
the statement that it should be very 
conspicuous. Place it where it cannot 
be overlooked and make it stand out by 
the use of colored ink. 

Practice differs greatly on the forms 
of authors’ names, but for a small li- 
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brary economy demands the simplest 
forms sufficient for easy identification, 
and the convenience of the users calls 
for those most commonly known. 

There is universal agreement that the 
title should be as short as possible with- 
out omitting matter of value, but the 
cataloger is prone to forget that what is 
of value on one card may not be on an- 
other. The searcher under the author’s 
name generally wishes a particular book, 
and the title there should include what 
is likely to be remembered, by which he 
may identify it. On the subject side one 
more often desires a certain kind of in- 
formation, and such parts of the title 
should therefore be retainedas will show 
the treatment of the subject and the 
scope of the work. If a book treats of 
two or more subjects, calling for as many 
cards, omit on the card for each subject, 
as far as grammatical wording will al- 
low, all matter pertaining only to the 
others. 

In the imprint the most important 
items are the edition, number of vol- 
umes if more than one, illustrations and 
maps, size, place,and date. Other mat- 
ters, such as paging and publisher, may 
be included, but few small libraries will 
find it advisable. Most of these details 
are of less consequence in fiction than 
in other classes, and in this some libra- 
ries might think it wise to give only the 
number of volumes and the date. 

If you use a dictionary catalog the 
choice of subject headings will try your 
souls, but the principal points to be ob- 
served are the exact designation of the 
subject, and the absolutely consistent 
use of the same heading for the same 
subject with references from synony- 
mous terms and related subjects. 

The term accessioning, in its broad 
sense, covers the various details con- 
nected with adding a book to the li- 
brary, but is commonly used with the 
more limited meaning of entering in the 
accession book. Theaccession book is 
a record of volumes in the order re- 
ceived, and should give a concise but ac- 
curate description with source and cost, 
and under the heading Remarks, a brief 
history, including statements of such 
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matters as rebinding, and the final dis- 
position of a book if removed from the 
library. A form which has given great 
satisfaction in small libraries is the Con- 
densed accession book, furnished by the 
Library Bureau from its offices in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Washington. It provides for one, 
two, or five thousand entries, and costs 
$1, $3, or $5. The printed headings of 
the columns for author, title, place, 
publisher, etc., keep before you the va- 
rious details to be recorded. The entry 
runs across two pages, and the left-hand 
page bears the accession numbers in 
sets of 100, 25 ona page, preventing er- 
ror in numbering through duplication 
or omission; but if for any reason you 
prepare a book for yourself, instead of 
using this you will still find the division 
by twenty-five’s an advantage, both in 
the almost absolute certainty of detect- 
ing at the end of a page any mistake 
in numbering, and in the readiness with 
which a number may be found. Here, 
let me say, that you should insist on 
having everything in the way of blank- 
books, sheets, and cards which you ob- 
tain from a local dealer cut exactly the 
same size as those generally in use, in 
order that when in future you decide to 
purchase the regular supplies there may 
be a convenient uniformity in this re- 
spect. 

In the work of accessioning it is gen- 
erally conceded that a line should be 
given to each volume instead of making 
a single entry for a set. The former 
method is unquestionably far more sat- 
isfactory, since it permits the recording 
of important facts applicable to one 
volume but not to all, while the use of 
ditto marks in the case of details which 
are identical reduces to almost nothing 
the labor of repetition. 

In some libraries it seems to be con- 
sidered of no importance in what order 
the books are accessioned. Do not fall 
into this mistake. The necessity of en- 
tering the prices is enough to show that 
the order of the bill should be followed. 
When but few books are purchased at a 
time individual entries can easily be 
looked. up, and cost supplied; but when 
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the library becomes large and the addi- 
tions increase muchtime will be wasted 
if this method is pursued, and it is bet- 
ter to establish at once the rule which 
you will wish to follow in future. 

The shelf-list is a list of the books in 
the order of their arrangement in the 
library, and its chief uses are as a means 
of taking inventory, to prevent the repe- 
tition of a book number in any class and 
as a brief clast catalog. The items com- 
monly recorded are classand book num- 
ber, accession number, author and brief 
title. Both theory and practice vary 
widely as to the form of the list. Many 
prefer to use cards of the size for cata- 
loging, giving a card to each work. 
With this system new entries can be in- 
serted at once in their proper order, but 
the greatest care must be taken to pre- 
vent loss or misplacement. The strong- 
est argument in its favor is that the list 
never needs to be rewritten. Other li- 
brarians prefer sheets 10x25 centime- 
ters (about 4x10 inchés), giving a sheet 
to aclass, or in large classes, like fiction, 
a sheet to one letter or to one author in 
aclass. With this method entries are 
made in order of shelf arrangement for 
the books in the library when the list is 
written, and additions to any class are 
placed on the sheet in the order of their 
arrival. When these latter entries be- 
come numerous it is necessary to re- 
write the sheets, but this would occur 
at such long intervals that I am sure 
that the time so spent would be more 
than offset by that saved in consulting 
sheets rather than cards. At one time 
I was an ardent admirer of the card 
system, but having used it I should, at 
least for a small library, greatly prefer 
sheets, possibly making an exception 
for fiction and biography if the addi- 
tions in these classes were large, but 
certainly not if they were less than 200 
a year. 

I will mention numerous sources from 
which knowledge is to be derived, but 
the difficulty likely to arise in combin- 
ing ideas so gained is that of making 
them harmonize. It may therefore not 
be out of place to give one final direc- 
tion; in mixing the ideas, do as the 
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painter said he did with his colors, mix 
them with brains. 

Miss Fellows’ paper closed with a 
descriptive list of the best sources 
for obtaining knowledge on the subjects 
treated above. Briefly the list was as 
follows: 

Cutter’s Rules for a dictionary cata- 
log. The fullest and best work on the 
subject. 

The A. L.A. List of subject headings. 

Two small catalogs, specimens of ex- 
cellent work, the Osterhout free library 
catalog, Wilkes Barre, Pa., price $1, and 
the A. L. A. Library of five thousand 
volumes, furnished free by the U. S. 
Bureau of education. 

Papers prepared by the World’s Fair 
Library congress furnished free by the 
U. S. bureau of education. 

Library journal, New York, price $5 
a year. 

Pusiic LIBRARIES, Chicago, price $1 
a year. 

The Simplified library school rules, 
$1.25; Library Bureau. A most excel- 
lent work. 

The Denver Public library handbook, 
and Hints to small libraries, by Miss 
Plummer. 

The Library primer, published by the 
Library Bureau. 

The College section 
Dr. E. C. Richardson, Chairman 

The College section spent the after- 

noon discussing the subject of 


Classification for college libraries 


The lead was made by Miss Jones, of 
the university of Ohio library. Miss 
Jones said in part: 

In all the voluminous discussion of 
classification next to nothing has been 
said about the necessity of libraries of 
different character arranging their books 
according to their special needs; but it 
is not strange that this has been so. 
The library movement has been mainly 
a public library movement. The one 
thought has been to popularize the li- 
brary, to bring the book to the people, 
the people to the book, and as a means 
to this end classification is not of the 
most importance. Ina public library, 
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providing the books are classified accu- 
rately, the sequence of the different 
classes of books is not a matter of great 
moment; but there is a great difference 
between the ideal college library and 
the public library. The college library 
must be an active force in the educa- 
tional policy of the schools with which 
itis connected. It is a laboratory, and 
looked at,in that light it must consider 
the arrangement of the different classes 
of books on its shelves one of its most 
important problems. A classification 
specially fitted to meet college prob- 
lems is needed by a college library, and 
none of the systems devised up to this 
time have been made with that end in 
view. Some colleges have devised clas- 
sifications of their own. It is only ne- 
_cessary to mention Harvard, Cornell, 
and the university of California to call 
to mind what good work each one has 
done for itself. Other college libraries 
have nominally, at least, adopted one 
of the well-known systems of classifica- 
tion. There are, however, few instances 
of an up-to-date librarian, who at the 
same time was closely in touch with 
educational work, who followed closely 
either the Decimal classification or the 
Expansive classification. 

(Several instances were here given 
of libraries which were supposed to use 
the Decimal or the Expansive classifi- 
cation, but where either the changes 
were so great that the original system 
could scarcely be recognized, or, if used 
as printed, was not satisfactory to the 
faculty of the school with which the li- 
brary was connected.) 

A classification for a college library 
must be discussed from a standpoint of 
the professor as well as of the librarian. 
Looked at from his standpoint, in ar- 
ranging the books of a library those 
classes which the instructor needs to 
have at hand when presenting the lit- 
erature of a subject should be shelved 
near each other. This is seen espe- 
cially in the seminary and department 
libraries, and as a matter of fact these 
books are gathered together no matter 
how they have been classified and how 
marked. A rather amusing and con- 
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fusing sight was a department library 
in a school whose books were classified 
by the D. C. It was the library of 
chemistry, and the books which ought 
to have been there were there, but the 
marks were a mixture of 500’s and 600’s, 
which bewildered the observer. 

It may be objected that courses of 
instruction change from time to time, 
and that classes of books which could 
have been shelved together some years 
since may now, in the same institution, 
be shelved apart if the principle of aid- 
ing instructors is carried out. Then let 
it be so. Provide in the classification 
and notation for just such a contin- 
gency. This can be done and is now 
being done at Harvard. There each 
main class stands alone as far as nota- 
tion is concerned, and if it should ever 
seem best to take a class up bodily and 
transfer it to some other department of 
the library, there is no numerical or 
alphabetical order to be disturbed. If 
the main classes were smaller in size 
and greater in number this could be 
even better done. 

But it was not the intention of this 
paper to. propose a scheme for classify- 
ing a college library. That will be de- 
veloped, it is hoped, in the discussion 
that will follow. In opening the dis- 
cussion it was desired first to show that 
at present there existed no classifica- 
tion which was found satisfactory when 
working out the practical problems of 
a college library, and, secondly, it is de- 
sired to urge the College section to 
seriously take up the problem, and if 
possible to devise at least a skeleton 
classification which can be offered to 
the many colleges that are just awaken- 
ing to the necessity of a live college 
library. 

Dr Richardson, in introducing Mr 
Dewey,spoke of the prominence gained 
by American librarians in devising plans 
of library work, and referred to the 
difficulties to be overcome in bringing 
college professors to an appreciative 
understanding of library methods. 

Mr Dewey said, in part, that he felt 
no personal interest whatever in the 
classification which people persisted in 
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calling by his name. His interest in 
it was as a matter of codperation, and 
because 25 years’ experience had proved 
it the most effective labor-saving tool 
for libraries. The criticisms made upon 
it were based on a total misapprehen- 
sion of the proper aim of a practical 
classification. It was demonstrable that 
it was wholly impracticable to have a 
library classification represent the best 
philosophical statement of the interre- 
lations of human knowledge up to date. 
Every year would require modifications 
and changes in such a statement, while 
the very nature of a library classifica- 
tion made it necessary to use it for a 
considerable period, as the expense 
and confusion of change would be pro- 
hibitive. The Decimal classification 
had won its way all over the civilized 
world not from its philosophic merits, 
but because it was recognized as a kind 
of intellectual system of pigeonholes, 
conveniently arranged and numbered 
so that the librarian and his assistants 
and their successors would, for a series 
of years, put a book or pamphlet on the 
same subject into the same pigeonhole, 
and that his readers and their succes- 
sors could readily go to that same 
pigeonhole when they wished to see 
the material on that subject. This was 
99 per cent of the proper work of a 
classification, and the experience of in- 
telligent and sympathetic users had in 
hundreds of cases proved the efficiency 
and economy of the decimal system. 
Criticisms were inevitable on any 
method, but they had no force with in- 
telligent men if they came from people 
who lacked either sympathy or full 
knowledge of the system. It was like 
an eloquent demonstration from one or 
more men of the impracticability of 
riding a bicycle because he had tried it 
and found it could not be done. Such 
statements in the face of common ex- 
perience have no effect in shaking the 
confidence of intelligent people in the 
merit of the machine. They simply 
show that the individual concerned has 
some peculiarity that prevented his 
utilizing the mechanism. 
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C. A. Cutter, librarian of Forbes’ li- 
brary, was then called upon to discuss 
the Suitability of the expansive classi- 
fication. He said: 

In theory, classification and notation 
are two entirely different things, but in 
practice they are married; so that it is 
not altogether an Irish bull to say that 
the better half of expansive classifica- 
tion is the notation that accompanies 
it. That notation is simple, short, elas- 
tic, and correspondent. People who 
know nothing of expansive classifica- 
tion talk to me of the superior simplic- 
ity of the decimal notation. It strikes 
me that the boot is on the other leg. 

I have been amused by hearing peo- 
ple say that figures are more easily re- 
membered than letters. I ask them 
which they find easier to remember, 
the initials of their friend’s name or 
the number of his house? Some say 
one and some the other. The fact is, 
aman remembers easily what he uses 
constantly. If he addresses many let- 
ters to the headquarters of the Library 
Bureau, the number 530 sticks in his 
memory in connection with it. 

Of course I cannot in my 15 or 20 
minutes show you much of the classifi- 
cation. I must confine myself to one 
example, electricity. In my first sketch 
of the B. A. system, that subject had 
five divisions; in my present schedule 
it has 50. Luckily, although in 1880 
the pervasion of all modern life by 
electricity was only dreamed of, I as- 
signed to it in the group of Useful arts, 
R five 2d, letters Rt, Ru, Rv, Rw, Rx, 
and this, with the potent aid of the 
alphabet, will afford room for a wide 
development, provided one starts with 
a judicious distribution of parts. 

And here let me remark that the mi- 
nuteness of one’s classifications does 
not show itself to the public by the 
marks on the backs of the books, to 
which one would pay no attention, but 
to the labels on the shelves. If, for 
instance, you have only half a shelf full 
of domestic economy, but in view of 
those likely to be added think it wise 
to adopt 12 subdivisions, of which per- 
haps seven are represented by the pres- . 
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ent stock, you only put on one label, 
Domestic economy. The shelf-going 
patron sees this, and only this. As he 
looks over the books he doesn’t notice 
or care for their order, and so he is not 
troubled by any complexity. 

There are two opposite tendencies in 
classifiers, which, for want of a better 
title, I may call the one a tendency 
toward the abstract and general, the 
other, a tendency toward the concrete 
and individual. The first divides every- 
thing into general subject, or form 
classes, like philosophy and theology, 
and scatters all that relates to individu- 
als among these. 

In conclusion Mr Cutter said: The 
E. C. offers to its users the notation 
for children, the book arts, i. e., all arts 
which go to the making and using of 
books, from authorship through writ- 
ing, printing, publishing, bookselling, 
and up to libraries, both public and 
private, ending with description of bib- 
liography and literary history. 

The general discusssion was con- 
ducted by W. I. Fletcher, who said: - 

There are too many friends of the 
Dewey system for me to say anything 
against it, but I really believe it is 
something on the order of a disease 
(contagious) that we have: inherited; 
and now it is spreading over Europe. 
I think the university of California 
classification meets our wants very well. 

You may say that some other system 
is good enough. We don’t want good 
enough, we want the best, and the best 
we are going to have if it is possible to 
get it. 

But, as Mr Cutter says, there is no 
such thing as a classification that will 
satisfy all; and if we attempt to change 
this classification within three, four, or 
five years, we are going to bring our- 
selves to ruin. 

After some further discussion the 
meeting adjourned. 

At the close of the sessions on Tues- 
day afternoon the Atlanta Woman's 
club very cordially entertained the 
members of the A. L. A., who called in 
large numbers in response to an invita- 
-tion previously given. 
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Public meeting Tuesday p.m., at the Grand 
Opera house. 

The curtain rose at eight o’clock and 
disclosed a lineof entertainers seated on 
the stage, who bore little resemblance 
to the usual cast seen in such a place. 
Without any extended remarks the 
chairman, Mr Martin, introduced Mr 
Mitchell, who in a very appropriate ad- 
dress delivered a deed from the Young 
men’s library association of the city 
of Atlanta to the city of Atlanta, 
through its mayor, conveying to it all 
of the property of the association, real 
and personal, including invested funds, 
for the free public circulating library 
purposes forever. 

He said that this deed conveyed real 
estate valued at $50,000, books, pictures, 
etc., valued at $35,000, and invested 
funds, mortgages, etc., valued at $I1,- 
500. 

Mayor Woodward replied as follows: 

In accepting this magnificent gift 
from the Young men’s library asso- 
ciation, I do so with great pleasure 
tinged with regret. It is a pleasure to 
me to know that this property is 
merged in a free public circulating li- 
brary, for its benefits will not be circum- 
scribed. 

The Young men’s library associa- 
tion will possibly pass away; those that 
have been engaged in its upbuilding will 
live to help carry this work along, but 
it will be under another name. I can see, 
too, in this, while the citizens of Atlanta 
deeply appreciate the gift of Mr Car- 
negie, I see in this something that has 
taken more than 30 years to accomplish, 
and men whose hair is now turning gray 
have spent the better part of their lives 
in building up this library. Tothem, I 
think, is due more lasting gratitude 
than for the great gift of Mr Carnegie. 

Atlanta appreciates that gift; it ap- 
preciates it because it comes from a 
good heart. It also appreciates the 
honest nickels and dimes that have 
been contributed and worked for by 
the young men of Atlanta, and it is 
something that the people of Atlanta 


feel grateful for and will never forget. 


And, in conclusion, I wish to say that 
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Atlanta welcomes you, and hopes that 
your stay will be pleasant, and that 
when you leave here, that you will look 
back to your visit to our city with happy 
remembrance. 

Mr Martin then introduced John 
Temple Graves, of Atlanta, who de- 
livered a formal address of welcome, 
which was a masterpiece of eloquence 
and oratory. 

Mr Graves said: I am here to add the 
welcome of the lip to the assurance 
which you will have from the heart and 
the hand of Atlanta. 

I speak here for the chairman of the 
local committee of reception. I speak 
for the board of directors of the Young 
men’s library. I speak for the brilliant 
and charming librarian. I speak for the 
city government, and the whole body 
of the citizens of Atlanta with plenary 
rights of expansion, and the general 
instruction that I cannot say too much. 

The audience, whose presence is a 
better welcome than my words, is made 
up by special selection from the wo- 
men’s clubs of Atlanta, from the various 
study clubs, and from the great list of 
the Atlanta lecture association—all pil- 
lars and props, benefactors and benefi- 
ciaries of our local library. These in- 
deed are our walls of culture, and every 
man’s a brick. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, we know who 
you are better than you know who we 
are. It has been duly and deeply im- 
pressed on our minds that it is no ordi- 
nary body of men and women whom we 
front tonight. The dignity, the im- 
portance, and the peculiar distinction 
of the American Library Association is 
thoroughly comprehended in Atlanta. 
The keepers of the house of literature, 
the strong men of books, and they that 
sit in the windows of culture, are wel- 
come. 

If the distinguished appearance of 
the body did not proclaim its impor- 
tance we should safely fashion our re- 
spect upon your exceptional walk and 
conversation. ° 

We mingle much reverence with great 


cordiality, and we are prepared to say 
without strain that this southern city of 
conventions, rich in golden memories 
of great assemblies, has never gathered 
within its gates a representative body 
which enshrines a nobler average of 
brains, of culture, and of high respon- 
sibility. 

I do not need to tell this brilliant 
company that the city for which I speak 
is a notable and wonderful city Its 
life, its growth, its vitality, its individ- 
ual mentality, written in a hundred his- 
toric enterprises, and crystallizing a 
progressive and representative public 
opinion, have long since impressed the 
republic and the world. You will, 1am 
sure, pardon me for the swelling satis- 
faction with which I record our local 
and absolutely impartial judgment, that 
Atlanta is the brightest and most in- 
tellectual city of its size in the republic. 
Thismust betrue. Great lecturers have 
told us so. Great conventions have 
said so. Our politicians invariably say 
so. The stranger within our gates has 
ever flattered us with the fine assurance, 
and if you, and your wisdom, discover 
a flaw in this flattering proposition we 
ask you in simple kindness to keep it 
loyally and permanently to yourselves. 

In the formation and pioneer days of 
Atlanta all things social, political and 
industrial revolved about the library. 
The freshness and glow of Henry 
Grady’s young enthusiasm were spent 
in its directory. The most brilliant 
articles that have ever adorned the col- 
umns of our local newspapers were 
written of this young library and of the 
men who made it, and in the stirring 
history of this historic town it is the 
simple truth to say that the packhorse 
of materialism has always followed 
solidly and humbly behind this thor- 
oughbred of culture. 

There has never been a time when 
books were not the fashion in Atlanta. 
We have always put our best blue rib- 
bon on intelligence. There is some- 
thing in the elixir of this incomparable 
air, something in the ozone of these 
hills of Georgia, that stimulates every 
brain to activity, and books, as the en- 
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voys of achievement, have always occu- 
pied a throne. 

Up to this period our equipment has 
been comparatively scant. We have 
been too poor and too busy in the ma- 
terial rebuilding of the south to rival 
the splendid expenditures of the sec- 
tions older and richer that did not suf- 
fer by the waste of war. 

We have used what we had with dili- 
gence dnd increasing zeal. In the pro- 
gressive influence of this Young men’s 
library, every year has marked a distinct 
and steady development in the quantity 
and quality of reading. The library 
has been the refuge and resort of the 
student, the thinker, the literary and 
professional worker of both sexes. The 
chairs have never been empty and the 
interest never on the wane. Study 
clubs have grown out of it. Women’s 
clubs have been prospered by it. The 
greatest lecture association in the south 
has been nourished by it. Within the 
administration of the present librarian 
the percentage of fiction read has de- 
creased 25 per cent in favor of the more 
solid form of literature. 

There are a thousand things which 
we hope to learn from this convention, 
but the one thing which we have al- 
ready learned is the love of our library 
and the loyalty to books; and if your 
keen eyes will look closely you will 
soon discover that the new idol of this 
people is a Henry Grady in petticoats— 
the girl in the pink shirt waist, who 
presides in this department, captures 
conventions by her eloquence and tact, 
and is far and away the most popular 
citizen of either sex in all Atlanta. 

Mr Lane, president of the associa- 
tion, responded to the address of wel- 
come as follows: 

I wish I could find words adequately 
and fitly to express the gratitude which 
we feel for the warm welcome which 
you have given us, for the kind way in 
which you have welcomed us, and for 
the welcome the mayor has spoken; for 
the very hospitable welcome which all 
of the people of Atlanta whom we have 
met, and many others whom we hope 
to meet, have given us. I think it has 


never been the good fortune of the 
American Library Association before 
to be present in a city when such inter- 
esting library functions were discussed, 
and to witness a ceremony such as we 
have witnessed this evening, by which 
the generosity of a capitalist, and the 
public spirit of the society, has united 
to insure forever a splendid library in 
Atlanta. I think, too, that the Ameri- 
can Library Association has never been 
honored by so large a company from 
the city in which it has met. We have 
met all over the land, but never has so 
large and so enthusiastic a company 
come to. one of our sessions, and that is 
good evidence of the correctness and 
exactness of what you have said in re- 
gard to the character of the city of 
Atlanta. 

We shall go home fully convinced 
that you are entirely right. We have 
come to you from all-over the country, 
from Maine, California, and I suppose 
from every state in the union. We 
are all immensely interested in libra- 
ries. It is our work. We believe that 
the library has a mission, and we never 
want to leave a city until everyone in 
it is thoroughly interested with our- 
selves. For that reason we are glad 
that you have come here tonight that 
we may have a chance, throughsome of 
our members, to speak to you in regard 
to some of the matters in which we are 
interested. It is not my object—it can 
be done much more efficiently by oth- 
ers—and I shall have the pleasure of 
introducing to you one who has done 
more than any man in America to stir 
interest in library achievement and to 
direct its course—Melvil Dewey, of the 
State library of New York. 

Mr Dewey’s subject was 


What a library should be and what it can do 


Mr Dewey said: Atlanta has been 
known long in this country as a south- 
ern city that believes supremely that 
education pays, and as the revelation 
has come late in this century of what 
the library is or should be, and what the 
library can do, on this line I will say a 
few words to you tonight. 
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We have had an illustration in the 
recent war with Spain that education 
pays, in what it means to have the man 
behind the guns trained. We have an 
illustration in Mr Carnegie’s work, 
whose name has been mentioned here 
in his competition with the rest of the 
world, illustrating another peculiar 
American feature that American edu- 
cation pays in dollars and cents; but it 
is a more recent conception of the part 
the library has in a system of public 
education. It took a thousand years 
to develop our educational system from 
the university down; first the university 
as the beginning of all education, and 
then we must have the colleges to pre- 
pare for the universities, the academies 
and common schools to prepare for the 
colleges, and it isonly in our own genera- 
tion that we have come to understand 
that we must begin with the kindergar- 
ten and end in our libraries. 

I am really pleased tonight that the 
Young men’s association has done this 
generous work, and that Atlanta is 
going to pay the money from the taxes. 
It would be no advantage to this city 
if your schools were provided for you 
without charge to the people. Those 
who study the question from the low 
plane of dollars and cents, without 
regard to the higher things in life, have 
learned that no investment pays so 
well. In many a community men are 
giving liberally to the schools, and are 
beginning to give liberally to the libra- 
ries, and they do it because they know 
it makes everything more valuable—it 
makes their business more prosperous. 

The library is going through the same 
process the public school went through. 
Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, visited 
27 different states and spoke before 
them to urge upon them the system of 
public education, and to provide a 
guidance for the children, 

It is true that the educated parents 
are more likely to have children edu- 
cated highly, but there is no question 
whatever that the great majority of the 
men and women who are to shape the 
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future of this country will be born in the 
humblest homes, and we come back to 
the problem of the general education 
of all the people as the best possible 
advancement and the chiefest defense 
of the nations; it is the concern of the 
state because it is the duty of the 
state, because it pays, and because the 
state does not dare any longer to neg- 
lect it. Therefore I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that we are repeating in 
libraries exactly the process of the 
school, and that there were meetings to 
urge the acceptance of them. There 
are few who doubt the wisdom of do- 
nating money to support the free li- 
brary, and when the history of the time 
is written it will be marked as the his- 
tory of free libraries. 

Why is it that the people are taxing 
themselves erecting beautiful buildings, 
buying books, paying salaries, printing 
catalogs, incurring all these expenses, 
paying out an amount of money that a 
short time ago would have been thought 
only a dream? It is a recognition of 
its necessity and importance. We un- 
derstand that it is a good thing. 

A broad conception at the end of. the 
century of the work of the schools is 
simply this, to teach the children to 
think accurately, with strength and with 
speed. If it is in the school that they 
get their start, then where do they get 
their education? Tell me from your 
own experience, was it from the school 
that you got most of your ideas? We 
had an experiment some time ago, when 
the teachers of New York made an 
elaborate investigation as to the teach- 
ing of boys and girls. The thing that 
influenced those boys and girls most 
was the books they read. What, after 
all, is the supreme end of education? 
I state that we should teach them to 
think with accuracy and with speed, 
but I doubt if there is one who denies 
the supreme necessity of the building 
of character. That is what is winning 
in the peaceful conflicts of commerce. 
If you care to analyze how character is 
built, follow it back briefly. Charac- 
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ter comes from habits, and habits from 
actions repeated, and actions from a 
motive, and a motive from reflection. 
What makes me reflect? What makes 
you reflect? What is the cause? Isn’t 
it something that you have read in a 
book, a magazine, or a paper? So the 
genealogy is this: reading begets re- 
flection, reflection begets motive, mo- 
tive begets action, and action begets 
habit, and habit begets that supreme 
thing—character. So we have come to 
recognize that if we are to accomplish 
the chief end that is before the people, 
we must strive to control the reading 
for others. 

Reading sometimes carries downhill, 
as it often carries upward, and there is 
no way that we can reach the people 
except through the free library and 
with proper help from the people. 

What Atlanta wants to make out of 
her citizens is not to train privates, but 
to train officers. If you go out on the 
streets you can find a thousand men to 
do the work of a laborer, where you 
can find only a few to do the work that 
will demand five or ten thousand dol- 
lars. The world is looking for that class 
of men. It is the highest salaried man 
that is the hardest to find. If you would 
buy a machine, there enters into it the 
material that is in it; the process of 
manufacture throughout which has 
transformed it, and then the approved 
fitness for performing itsfunctions. The 
same way with a man—the native that is 
manufactured; then comes the experi- 
ence which proves the fitness for his 
work; and you pay the salary for these 
things. And by meansof ourschoolsand 
libraries we must reach these girls and 
boys 

Thomas Edison and other great men 
say that their whole lives are governed 
from reading a single book. So the 
province of the library is to amuse, 
to inform and inspire. We have the 
old proverbs, As free as air; As free 
as water; but the new one that is 
important to the race is, As free as 
knowledge. The people of this state 
cannot afford to have any boy in 
Georgia who is anxious to know more, 
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how to make his life more valuable, 
who wants inspiration and is ready to 
read, and not furnish it to him. Edu- 
cation is the chief concern of the Amer- 
ican people, and the states that have 
done most for their education have 
been the most prosperous. 

It is the concern of the richest as 
to what should be done for the poor- 
est; you should provide free schools 
and free libraries, or the failure to do 
so will react in your own lives. If 
you say that this ideal is too high, that 
the library has important functions, 
but it does not take its place as the 
equal of the schools, it is because you 
have not studied this question in all its 
details. When you do, you will be 
forced to the conclusion that we must 
recognize education hereafter. If you 
say that this is the inspiration of a 
dreamer, remember that it is the devo- 
tion of noble minds that never falters, 
but endures and waits for all it can find, 
and what it cannot find, creates. 

Mr ‘Dewey was followed by F. A. 
Hutchins, secretary of Wisconsin li- 
brary commission, on Traveling libra- 
ries. 

Mr Hutchins said that every patriotic 
citizen feels the thrill of hope and pride 
as he watches the establishment of 
great public libraries in the great cities 
of the United States. That magnificent 
buildings are being erected to house 
great collections of books for the use 
of the residents of the great cities. Men 
noted for business sagacity and for pa- 
triotism are giving not only large sums 
of money, but they are giving their time 
and their strength to the development 
of these libraries. Trained and skillful 
librarians are using every effort in their 
power not only to make vast collections 
of books, and to make them useful to 
the students, but to win people to come 
to their libraries and to use them. 

Out through the cities they are feel- 
ing day and night for the desolate and 
destitute boys to bring them within the 
power and influence of books. Through 
these children they are sending to the 
homes the great books which make 
boys and girls, men and women, better. 
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These magnificent buildings, these great 
collections of books, this great enthu- 
siasm and service seems for years to 
have been given to the people of the 
cities, but what of the boys and girls 
who live in the sod houses on the prai- 
ries of the west? Who has thought of 
the boys and girls and the men and 
women in the country districts of the 
Cumberlands? Who has thought of 
the people living in the lumber camps 
of Maine and Minnesota? Who has 
thought of the little hamlets on the 
railways where the boys spend their 
time in loafing Who thought to make 
this great collection of books useful to 
our friends, our brothers and sisters 
who live beyond these great influences 
and centers of culture? 

The problem has been stirring 
thoughtful people for months, but you 
can see it is a difficult one to answer. 

We cannot get them to these great 
libraries. We cannot give them these 
great collections of books. How shall 
we give them books that will help them? 
How shall we put their reading under 
the control of people who know the 
books that will profit and cheer and 
help. 

Seven years ago Mr Dewey, in the 
state of New York, found the answer. 
On Feb. 8, 1893, he sent out the first 
traveling library to show the people be- 
yond the influence of the great libraries 
the usefulness and helpfulness of books. 
What a wonderful idea it was. Why 
has it not been done before? The idea 
was so winning, and it appealed so 
strongly to the people, that in May, 
1898, instead of one library in the United 
States with a hundred books, there were 
1650 traveling libraries with 73,000v. 
Today in the United States there are 
nearly 2500 traveling libraries with over 
110,000v. helping these people in the 
country districts; and it is not only in 
the United States that these libraries 
are helping the people in the outlying 
districts, in New Zealand, in British 
Columbia, in Ontario they have travel- 
ing libraries. Surely there must be 
something wonderfully winning and 
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wonderfully attractive in the benevolent 
thought that has taken to itself the 
wings of morning and flown to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. Why is it 
that this thought appeals so to people? 
Why is it that the women’s clubs are 
sending out these libraries? Why is it 
that normal schools are sending them 
out to committees, or why is it that the 
women of New Jersey are sending them 
to the life stations? Why is it that 
everywhere when the people learn a bit 
of usefulness they are anxious to send 
out to their neighbors and their friends 
these traveling libraries? 

When the libraries first went out— 
those in the state of New York—they 
were purchased and arranged with the 
money appropriated by the state. Two 
years later the legislatures of Iowa and 
of Michigan appropriated large sums 
for traveling libraries within the bor- 
ders of thosestates. A few other states 
have done the same, but lately Minne- 
sota and Kansas and Indiana have 
given the means for these libraries. But 
in most of the states it has been im- 
possible, as yet, to secure such support, 
and it has remained for private indi- 
viduals, for normal schools and for 
women’s clubs, to send out libraries in 
most of the states, and I may say here, 
now the traveling libraries are already 
in existence in 32 states of the union, 
and in 25 of them they are maintained 
by private parties. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour Mr 
Soule, who was to have given an illus- 
trated lecture on library buildings, was 
obliged to omit his address, and instead 
he gave views of a number of libraries, 
interior and exterior, and a running 
commentary on the same. It was in- 
tensely interesting, and everyone pres- 
ent wished that time could have been 
allowed for a more extended address. 

At the close of the exercises the 
company proceeded to the rooms of the 
Capital city club, where a most grace- 
ful welcome was extended by its presi- 
dent, Col. McNimms, and a very de- 
lightful two hours were spent in danc- 
ing, music, and conversation. 
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Wednesday a.m.— General session 


The discussion of the revision of the 
constitution had been made a special 
order for Wednesday a. m., and Mr 
Crunden reported the constitution as 
revised by committee after receiving 
the suggestions which the members 
had sent in. 

After the subject was discussed at 
length, the assembly finally decided to 
have a corrected constitution printed, 
and brought before the committee at a 
special session to be held at nine o’clock 
Thursday morning, at which time the 
corrections would be voted upon. 

The first discussion was led by S. 
S. Green, librarian Worcester free pub- 
lic library, who spoke on 


How to encourage the foundation of libraries 
in small towns 


Mr Green said in part: There are 353 
towns in Massachusetts. When the li- 
brary commission began its work in 1890 
there were 351 towns, 105 of which had 
no free public libraries, and this num- 
ber has been so reduced that there are 
now only seven towns in the common- 
wealth that do not enjoy the privi- 
leges of a public library. One ob- 
stacle was encountered in establishing 
the public libraries in Massachusetts, 
and that was the location where one 
town contained one or more villages. 
It will be gratifying to mention that 
this obstacle has been successfully re- 
moved through a suggestion made by 
the members of the commission. In a 
certain town I remember one village 
already had an association library. 
This library was situated in the town 
hall; a branch was placed in another 
village in the district schoolhouse, and 
in a third village another branch was 
placed in another public building; books 
kept in one village were from time to 
time exchanged for those kept in an- 
other. Another solution of the prob- 
lem of accommodating persons of such 
towns, is to send boxes of books from 
one village to the other at regular in- 
tervals. They may also be sent to the 
schoolhouses, to be returned when fin- 
ished. In sending these books from 
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one village or town to the other, or to 
the schoolhouse, you can avail your- 
selves of the wagons of butchers, mail- 
wagons, trolley cars (where they are in 
use), and thus save the expense of 
freight or express. 

When a town wants to begin a li- 
brary in Massachusetts, a single mem- 
ber of the commission begins to cor- 
respond with persons in that town who 
are expected to know about library 
matters. He learns what books are 
already accessible; also studies the 
tastes of the people; then in an intelli- 
gent way begins to select $100 worth 
of books as provided by law. In time 
this lot is gradually added to, until the 
library has taken on immense propor- 
tions. 

There is one other small matter of 
which I wish to speak. It is this: You 
must bear in mind that there is a dif- 
ference in the feeling of the people in 
the different states of the union. We 
will take, for example, Now York state. 
The libraries and educational institu- 
tions of that state agree to certain 
things when they are organized, and 
they are established under the law of 
New York, and that law exercises a 
certain amount of supervision. Now 
such a thing would not be tolerated in 
Massachusetts. The little towns there 
are jealous of their rights, and wish to 
control educational and library matters 
themselves, and do not wish to be dic- 
tated to. There is a law in Massachu- 
setts which compels an appropriation 
of $3 per head for all children of a cer- 
tain age in a town, this amount to be 
used by the schools for the education of 
all the children. While this is a law, yet 
it is a needless one; for while $3 per head 
for children is all that is compulsory, 
there is only one town in the state 
(Cayhead, a little town populated by 
the Indians,) that doesn’t pay more 
than $3 a head. The average amount 
given by the towns of Massachusetts is 
about $17.88 a head for all their chil- 
dren. 

Miss Stearns, of Wisconsin, gave an 
interesting talk on How to organize 
library commissions. She referred to 
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the great difficulty of getting bills for 
libraries passed in the legislature. Such 
bills have small attraction for lawmak- 
ers. The south and west are not yet 
ready for compulsory libraries, where 
good libraries are looked on as unnec- 
essary luxuries. Instead of the state 
giving money, every’six months a box 
of books should be sent to the libraries. 
This fresh supply coming from time to 
time would act as a stimulus to library 
work. It is not the few great libraries, 
but the many small ones, that do the 
most good. 

She suggested that besides sending 
the books, that lectures should be de- 
livered, meetings held, and circulars 
sent in the interest of the small library. 
All such work would awaken great en- 
thusiasm. 


F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the Wis- 
consin library commission, talked on 


The uses of, and how tostart, a traveling library 


He said: The first thing necessary 
for the traveling library is good books. 
If you wish to kill all the interest in 
traveling libraries send out old books 
to the untrained readers. To get a lot 
of old books and pack them in an 
old cracker box and send out among 
persons who have no interest in them, 
and to let the books be squandered and 
wasted, is to destroy the little interest 
which might have existed in that com- 
munity. A traveling library should go 
from a first-class library, and systems 
should be worked up. The next thing 
to do is to select some person to assume 
charge of the books. Send the library 
to some one who is interested in books. 
Do not send them to some one who has 
so much else to see after that he has no 
time to spend with them, or to some 
one who is crabbed and cross—they 
keep the persons who would like to 
come, away. 

Mrs E. B. Heard, of Georgia, who 
has done so much for the rural districts 
of that state, was called on by Pres. 
Lane, and gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the work she is doing for the 
Seaboard air line in establishing small 
village libraries. 
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Eliza G. Browning, of Indianapolis, 
gave a very interesting account of the 
development of library interest and the 
appointment of a library commission, 
as well as the establishment of a system 
of traveling libraries, through the zeal 
and perseverance of the clubs of Indi- 
ana. Miss Browning thought there was 
no limit to the aid which the clubs 
might lend the library, provided they 
were brought into proper relation with 
it in codperative work. 

The discussion of How to plana li- 
brary building was to have been con- 
ducted by H. M. Utley, of Detroit, but 
owing to the absence of Mr Utley this 
discussion was omitted. 

Miss Hewins, of Hartford public li- 
brary, offered some valuable sugges- 
tions on How to make a library at- 
tractive. In opening the discussion 
Miss Hewins said: In New York there 
stands an old brown stone mansion, 
upon whose walls the sun seldom 
shines, and upon whose stairs the noise 
of children’s feet is never heard. Up 
three flights of stairs a door opens near 
the landing. Passing through this door 
we enter into the library. The shelves 
are filled with books, and in all there is 
something homelike about the sur- 
roundings that appeals to the lover of 
solitude with a good book. 

There are various ways in which a 
library may be made attractive. A red 
rocking-chair and bright rug, and a 
student’s lamp upon a table, give it the 
aspect of home. Sunshine in winter, 
shade in summer, and a few flowers that 
are in season, with their names printed 
on small cards, serve to attract one. If 
some of your members are studying 
art, the lives of their forefathers will be 
found in Harper’s bazaar. It is a good 
thing to get up the records of distin- 
guished authors, etc. 

Another thing. Let the librarian an- 
nounce that on a certain afternoon she 
will read a story, and let her neighbors 
come over and bring their work. Let 
her read it without comment, simply 
the story; nothing more. Let every- 
thing seem cheerful and homelike, for 
these are invaluable attractions. 
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The barbecue 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
local entertainment at the Cold Springs 
’Cue club, where for a majority of the 
party an unique experience was in store. 
A barbecue had been prepared, and 
under shelter the large company sat 
down to enjoy the “shcte and sauce” 
provided. It was a very merry com- 
pany, and the entertainment offered 
was thofoughly enjoyed by everyone 
present. A negro band, The lard can 
quartette, was the wonder of all and 
the admiration of many as they listened 
to the different melodies and coon 
songs, which were well rewarded with 
showers of silver. Many a spectator is 
yet wondering how the boy produced 
so nearly the tones of a bass viol by 
blowing on the edge of the huge lard 
can. Miss Wallace kept her promise 
of 1898 by having present a limber son 
of Africa, who gave a striking example 
of a ‘sho’ nuff coon dance.” The most 
enjoyable event was the monologue of 
Mrs M. V. Moore, “Betsey Hamilton,” 
who gave a representation of a lazy 
wench’s efforts to catch a chicken for 
the ‘“cump’ny dinnah.” Several after- 
dinner speeches were made by those 
present, and after the party had been 
photographed on the hillside the cars 
were boarded. All returned to Atlanta, 
refreshed in mind at least, to take up 
again the consideration of more serious 
questions. 

Wednesday evening—The College and refer- 
ence section 

The meeting was opened by the dis- 
cussion of Codperation in lending 
by Dr E. C. Richardson, of Princeton 
university, who spoke as follows: 

It is a matter of common observation 
that with the present limited facilities 
for our American libraries, students, 
whether dependent on college libraries 
or on general reference libraries, are 
constantly in lack of the books which 
they want fortheir work. The greatest 
handicap comes from the fact that the 
majority of books cannot even be found 
in America, the next from the difficulty 
of finding where in America such books 
as there are, are located. 
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There are four practical methods by 
which coéperation may come in to 
ameliorate this situation, and these may 
be described as cataloging, purchase, 
specialization, and lending. 

First of all, let us try to get at a re- 
alization of the situation by the analysis 
of a definite list of books, for which we 
happily have the material at hand in 
the library check list of Bolton’s Cata- 
log of scientific periodicals. ° 

In Bolton’s list there are 8600 peri- 
odicals mentioned. Of 5440 of these 
there is no copy known in this country; 
of the remafning 3160, 1153 havebut one 
copy, 521 have two copies, 397 three, 
and the remaining 1179 have more than 
three copies. Of the 31609 periodicals 
Harvard has gig and Columbia 791. 
That is to say, of existing periodicals 
nearly two-thirds are not to be found in 
this country at all, one-third of the re- 
mainder are represented in this country 
by a single copy, and another third by 
not more than three. What shall we 
do about it? Shall 500 colleges con- 
tinue in an indiscriminate way to strug- 
gle toward an ideal 8600 periodicals, 
all of which some one will want some 
time, but not one in 20 of which some 
of them will want once in 20 years, or 
shall we look forward to some sort of 
codperation, and the sooner the better? 

Finally, and for the benefit of those 
members of our association who look at 
the matter from the standpoint of the 
dealer, let me say that this need in no- 
wise reduce the business or the profits 
of the book dealer. American libraries 
for a long time to come are going to 
use with eagerness every dollar they 
can get for the purchase of books. This 
plan will merely save the dealer a good 
deal of trouble in hunting up the un- 
necessary copies of rare sets, while not 
reducing the volume of his business in 
the least. 

G. F. Danforth, librarian of the Indi- 
ana university, spoke on the Small col- 
lege libraries of the middle west, and 
said in part: The majority of the college 
libraries in the west are small ones, and 
if the eastern libraries would give us 
assistance it would be of great benefit, 
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and would be received gratefully by the 
smaller libraries. 

I have sent inquiries all over the state 
of Indiana to college libraries, asking 
for information in regard to the method 
of borrowing. I received many differ- 
ent replies from different ones. From 
one I received the following: We have 
a very fine library for our own use, and 
we permit others to look at it, that’s 
all. Another says this: We have ample 
funds with which to furnish our own li- 
brary and do not need to adopt the bor- 
rowing method. 

Now the chief difficulty lies in the 
fact that the people do not understand 
exactly what we mean by this method. 
When we write for assistance in lending 
books they seem to think that when 
they lend them they also are expected 
to borrow them, and as they pride 
themselves on their own libraries we 
received replies similar to the last one 
read. 

I feel that this point is all that is 
necessary by way of further discussion 
of the subject. 

A summary of the discussion of the 
Library in the small college, by Prof. 
George T. Little, Bowdoin college, 
Brunswick, Me., was as follows: 

The small college is the institution 
where the most students come into 
closest contact with their instructors, 
with each other, with the educational 
faculties and the ideals of the place. 
Of such a college the library should be 
the centerandsoul. Here teachers and 
pupils meet on common ground as 
learners. Here is that subtle spirit, sym- 
pathy and helpfulness, that shuns the 
recitationroom. Thisis the laboratory 
of the departments of history, political 
economy, and the several literatures. 

This is the place where, in his spare 
moments, the student has pondered the 
thoughts of sages, has rejoiced in the 
pictures of poets, has been transported 
by the skill of the traveler and histo- 
rian to every quarter of the globe and 
every period of its history. Here his 
casual encounters with his teachers and 
men of leisure and culture have led to 
confidential talks, friendly counsel, have 
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aroused noble ideas and stirred him to 
love of truth. 

That the library of the small college 
can readily perform this high function 


these things are necessary. It should 
be accessible, attractive, and_ helpful. 
Accessibility involves long hours at 
which the library is open, free access to 
the book shelves, a careful and logical 
arrangement of the books, and a good 
catalog. 

Attractiveness can be won in many 
ways, but the most efficacious and rea- 
sonable lies in making such a selection 
of books that although free choice is 
encouraged, still the quality and stand- 
ard for admission is so high that pleas- 
ure as well as profit follows from the 
mere examination of them. The best 
is none too good for a college library. 

Helpfulness will follow if only the 
librarian joins the Christian’s enthusi- 
asm to the scholar’s love of learning, 
and is tactful in winning the aid and 
assistance in his work of his scholarly 
and large hearted colleagues on the 
faculty, and of those cultured men of 
leisure who in every college town are 
naturally attracted toward the college 
library. 

The discussion of Directing growth 
by the weeding out of books was con- 
ducted by Prof. Henry N. Bullard, who 
in part said: 

Many of us are making it our chief 
business to weed out the books we con- 
sider bad, or not useful. There is no 
book so bad that it is not worth some- 
thing in some part. Because the book 
is old to you it does not signify that it 
is the case with everyone else. 1 be- 
lieve with Milton that it is almost as 
bad to kill a man as a good book. 

In the weeding out of books we con- 
sider unnecessary or harmful there are 
three classes. 1) Books once valuable 
now superseded by others which cover 
all the points of the old and present 
new features also. 2) Books not in 
your line. 3) Books that are harmful 
to the youthful reader. In small libra- 
ries especial care should be ‘taken in 
removing the books which are not 
needed. 
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A few of these books can be sold, 
others may be turned over to other li- 
braries where that class of books is 
used. Others may be exchanged for 
books that are more desirable. 

I have heard it said that as long as 
the literature critics are so divided in 
their opinions, criticising books which 
others commend, and hardly knowing 
themselves which is a good or bad book, 
that there will be many who will think 
that Ben Hur is a good book and Tom 
Brown an immoral one. 


Wednesday evening— State and law libraries 
section 


State and law libraries section met 
Wednesday, May Io, with Johnson Brig- 
ham, of Iowa, as chairman. 

The State librarian’s outlook was dis- 
cussed by Johnson Brigham, librarian 
Iowa State library. 

Mr Brigham outlined recent library 
legislation in California, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Maine, and fol- 
lowed with a general criticism of library 
policy. In his judgment the best state 
library board is an ex officio rather than 
an appointive board, the advantage 
being that such board is responsible 
only to the people, and far removed 
from those twin curses of the state li- 
brary—personalism and partisanship. 
He gave as an example the Iowa board, 
composed of the governor, secretary of 
state, state superintendent, and the six 
members of the supreme court. He 
thought the state library should be the 
storm center of the traveling library 
movement, and that the state librarian 
should be a member, if not the head, of 
the library commission. He closed with 
a view of the state library’s important 
place in the library movement of the 
twentieth century. 

Melvil Dewey, director New York 
State library, followed, his subject being 
Dangers of over-organization. He said: 

My topic is the danger of over-organ- 
ization. I should like to add to it, 
of under-organization. My experience 
leads me to disagree somewhat with 
what Mr Brigham has said of organiza- 
tion and of ex officio trustees. There 
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are five or six different methods of con- 
stituting these trustees. They might 
elect from their own number in the or- 
dinary method of the college and uni- 
versity to fill vacancies in their own 
number, but that would make them a 
close corporation, and for the functions 
that they have to exercise, it would 
probably be impracticable; but sucha 
board would find the best men to fill 
vacancies. They might be elected under 
a general ticket, but that would put 
them in the direction of partisan poli- 
tics, and I should deplore anything of 
that sort. 

I think by far the best method is ap- 
pointment by the governor, and confir- 
mation by the senate. It centralizes 
responsibility on one man, and I think 
we can carry out the idea more by cen- 
tering the appointment on the governor. 
I am in favor of the appointment by the 
governor, with or without the confirma- 
tion of the senate, as may be necessary 
in each state. 

I want to say to you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that after ten years or more 
spent in a hotbed of politics, I am ab- 
solutely convinced that we can win 
against the politicians. I will go far- 
ther, and say that some of the strongest 
politicians in New York state, in my 
presence, remarked last winter, that the 
time had already come when they didn’t 
dare to pass a bill in our legislature to 
which these interests were opposed. A 
leader of one of our great parties said: 
Whatever we wish to do we do not 
dare to pass such a bill, because the in- 


‘terests of the libraries are the greatest 


interests in our state, and our best men 
all over the states, who have children 
to educate, will resent keenly and 
quickly if we mix politics with these 
institutions. Now, as to their organi- 
zation, we want to secure a high grade 
of unification. I want to say that the 
experience in the library world has 
shown it a mistake to make the libra- 
ries a part of the public school system. 
The school officers .are elected to ad- 
vance the interests of the schools; that is 
their great interest, and the libraries will 
get the crumbs that fall from a school 
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table. We shall never get the highest 
grade of library work until its affairs 
are in charge of men who will consider it 
the supreme thing. I am _ confident 
that this is the thing, and that we shall 
sustain it, that the libraries are not the 
subordinates of the school. They are 
the allies, entitled to the same consid- 
eration, tothe same support, and to the 
same whole-soul devotion of men that 
have no higher interest than the in- 
stitution they have to serve. We do 
not want but one board, and the reasons 
are these: There are certain important 
functions that cannot be performed 
by a legislative body. I have ob- 
served this, and the testimony is all 
on one side. The legislature is a 
body too large. It does not deal fairly 
with these questions. If they handle 
it they make mistakes. We want a 
board to perform certain legislative 
functions which cannot be satisfactorily 
performed by the legislature itself, and 
which cannot be delegated to any sin- 
gle officer. When you make a second 
board you cause not only expense and 
confusion, but friction. There will be 
a certain overlapping of functions, and 
your divided strength will beget only 
weakness, and | think we should have 
only one state library. The State li- 
brary commission, whatever name you 
may call it by, the men who are con- 
trolling that should control these others 
also. I have no fault in our chairman’s 
stand, that the secretary of state should 
control the library; but these men who 
are thinking about it day and night 
might take the library interest and 
carry it with unity. We cannot pick 
up a newspaper today but what we see 
the lesson of unity, and that by combi- 
nation, by strength, and reducing the 


number of officials and of governing 


boards, you can improve administration 
and reduce expenses. Youcando more 
with your money by union. You put 


all these interests together and they 
make each other strong The friends 
stand offensive and defensive for the 
work to be done in librarianship if they 
are united. So I would plead for uni- 
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fication, and then on the other hand I 
want to plead a little the dangers of 
under-organization, a failure to recog- 
nize what the future is. 

Now you ladies and gentlemen un- 
derstand, first, how great a thing the 
modern library is. I venture to say 
that no one in this room, however far- 
sighted he may be, sees what the library 
of the great future is to become. Stop 
and think a minute of our schools. 
You cannot do this work without the 
support of the local, the state, and the 
national government. You cannot 
maintain a system of public schools 
by furnishing contributions or endow- 
ments. We have learned that we must 
use the public press. Now we are learn- 
ing the same lesson over in the libra- 
ries. Now I know, and you know, that 
the state libraries today are a little 
better than ciphers. One by one the 
states are beginning to fall into line. 
They are beginning to get out of poli- 
tics. Sometimes politics has given us 
a splendid man or woman who is doing 
great work; but the state library has 
not recognized its function, and it has 
not been recognized. If astate hasa 
state library in politics, in charge of a 
librarian that cannot be displaced at 
present, then by all means have the 
library commission independent, but I 
should have in mind the day when the 
state should again get control of the 
library. 

The state library becomes practically 
in the very near future the library of 
the whole state available for all the 
taxpayers. The time is not distant 
when every home that is above the 
range of poverty, where every person 
who is living with a certain degree of 
comfort, will have in his house a long- 
distance telephone, and when every 
school also will be connected with the 
state library. The libraries have got to 
confine themselves to the books that 
these people will want to read. The 
thought carries with it the collection 
of books and catalogs, and men who 
are trained so that they can answer 
these calls. A person that understands 
this business thoroughly can step to 
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the telephone and answer your ques- 
tions while you are away throughout 
the state. How many of you have 
noticed how the long distance tele- 
phones are affecting the interests of 
the railways? Men thata few years ago 
traveled from New York to Denver, 
or Chicago, now with the aid of the 
telephone can, inside of an hour, do 
the business that formerly took three 
or four days, and the expenditure of a 
hundred or more dollars; and this is 
going to reach the libraries, in which 
this section is interested more than any 
other institutions of which I know. 

I have said enough here to make 
clear to you what I conceive to be the 
great things that we must recognize in 
the state library, and which is most im- 
portant. Many years ago, when I looked 
over the library field I was convinced 
that the highest usefulness was to get 
the state library and the government 
libraries, as a means of doing that es- 
sential thing, “hitching our library 
wagon to a star.” 

The report on public documents, by 
Mr Henry, was prefaced with an out- 
line of the scope and purpose of the 
state library. 

In referring to the growth of libraries 
during the past ten years, Mr Henry 
said: Every kind of library has been 
improved and made more useful ex- 
cept the old church, or what might bet- 
ter be called the cathedral library, and 
next to the cathedral library in com- 
pletely escaping the new life and zeal 
stands the state library. One has es- 
caped because of the dead conservatism 
it represents, and the other has almost 
entirely escaped the power of resurrec- 
tion, because of the withering and 
blighting influence of partisan politics, 
which is the bane of every institution 
which is supposed to represent culture 
or merit. 

However, the state library has not 
wholly escaped the new life, for a few 
state librarians do read, and fewer still, 
do think, and, in some rare instances, 
real live librarians have got into state 
libraries, and I believe it fair to say 
that the tendency is growing, however 
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slowly and unsteadily. But this new 
zeal for good library work, as it has 
reached from the general body toward 
the state library, has failed to distin- 
guish and to recognize what seems to 
me a vital distinction between the gen- 
eral public library and the state library. 
I do not wish to imply that the state 
library cannot accept and use new 
methods and new devices in library 
work. I do not wish to imply that the 
state library cannot use well-trained li- 
brarians. 

I do not wish to even imply that the 
state library cannot associate with and 
improve by experience with other libra- 
ries. But I do wish to state positively 
that I believe the state library, as such, 
has a distinctive function not possessed 
by any other library, and not under- 
stood even by many able and zealous 
librarians. The public library is nota 
public, but a local institution, and every 
person, because of the proximity of his 
residence to that library, becomes a part 
owner of the library, and has a right to 
be heard on all questions touching its 
management. 

The state library is distinctively not 
only a state institution in the sense that 
the university or the normal school or 
the school for the blind is a state insti- 
tution, but beyond that it is a state 
office, and by this I mean to say that it 
is one of the administrative offices of 
the state. 

The state library is for the state as 
such, as distinctively, though not so 
prominentiy, as is the office of secretary 
of state, auditor, or court reporter. The 
essential mission of the state library is 
to serve the state as an institution, and 
there is no more reason for the state 
library becoming a popular institution 
than there is for the state treasury be-* 


coming a popular institution, and there 


is no more reason for the citizens ex- 
pecting library help from the state li- 
brary, other than as reference, than 
there is for his borrowing money from 
the state treasury. 

The state library must preserve the 
written records of the state, and all 
things directly and vitally relating to 
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the interests of the state, just as the 
treasury and the auditor’s office must 
preserve the financial interests of the 
state. The institutional interest of the 
public library is a minimum interest, if 
it exists in any degree whatever. 

The public library, while socialistic 
as a possession of the city, county, or 
township, its primary purpose is for the 
individual as such, and not to serve the 
political organization. The chief end 
of the public library is to serve the peo- 
ple individually; the chief end of the 
state library is to serve the state as an 
institution. One by its nature becomes 
a reference library in matters of state, 
and the other becomes a circulating 
library of popular interest on miscella- 
neous matters. If my distinction is the 
true one, and I believe it is, then there 
is a line of demarkation which has not 
been fully recognized; and unless it 
shall be recognized, and some present 
tendencies checked, our state libraries 
must lose their distinctive features and 
encroach upon ground not their own, 
and while failing in their distinctive 
mission, they must even more signally 
fail in their efforts to assume a popular 
duty. 

Mr Dewey took exception to this 
position, claiming the state library 
should be the very center and source 
of every library movement in the state. 

The lateness of the hour prevented 
any further discussion, and the meeting 
adjourned to meet the next evening. 

On Thursday, at 8 p. m., State and 
law libraries section continued its dis- 
cussions. Reports from different states 
were given by representatives present. 

Miss Titcomb, secretary Vermont li- 
brary commission, said that in 1894, 
when the commission first began its 
work, there were 27 free libraries in the 
state. There are 245 towns, and there 
are 29 other libraries, not free, sup- 
ported by a subscription as a rule, and 
that they still have 139 towns wanting 
free libraries. That the library com- 
mission in Vermont was born, and died; 
that the organization still continues, but 
it is not active. Most all the little li- 
braries which have been established 
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have been gratuitous, and in the older’ 
libraries the salaries are so small that 
they cannot accomplish the good they 
would wish. 

Of the 84 towns in which public li- 
braries have been established, only one 
was obliged to appropriate a sum as 
large as $50, that $15 is the average, 
and $25 per annum is a good sum. 
That those libraries are very active, 
and where one library has been estab- 
iished, the adjoining village in a year 
or two follows suit, and that the library 
spirit is abroad in Vermont. 

Mr Galbreath, of Ohio, said: 

The state library is a convenient cen- 
ter for a system of state libraries. The 
law creating the library commission 
in Ohio was passed in 1895. The gov- 
ernor, secretary of state, and state li- 
brarian were members all ex officio. 
The board made its first report in 1896. 
The library board may expend $1000 
annually for necessary expenses in the 
discharge of its duties, and all sums so 
expended shall be paid by the state 
treasurer after the bills have been ap- 
proved by the board. There is a great 
library movement in many communi- 
ties in Ohio; new libraries have been 
established, old ones have been re- 
vived, and one county, under the di- 
rection of the school examiners, has 
established a library system of its own 
which is doing excellent work. 

Mr Hutchins, of Wisconsin, said: 

Our State library commission was 
formed in 1895. The bill which Sena- 
tor Stout and others championed was 
introduced into the house, and was 
passed. After the bill had passed, the 
governor was somewhat slow in ap- 
pointing the members, and it was not 
until the next winter that he appointed 
the two members of the commission, 
which he had the power to appoint. 
At this time Senator Stout was inter- 
ested in securing some traveling libra- 
ries in his county, and he said to the 
members of the commission: Go on 
with your work; $500 is not enough. 
Do what is necessary and send me the 
bills. After a year’s work, we went be- 
fore the legislature and asked them to 
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increase our appropriation to $5000 a 
year; to give the commission an office 
in the capitol, and make it, in fact, one 
of the state departments; and to give us, 
in addition to the money appropriated, 
the right to have our printing and post- 
age and other bills paid. They gave us 
$4000. I think the reason they gave 
this amount was the sympathy for the 
traveling, libraries, which they felt had 
been doing so much good among the 
farmers of the state. The free public 
libraries of the state have grown in 
number from about 30 to about twice 
that number, and of the 30 nearly all 
are doing better work than they did 
two years ago. The people who have 
contributed to help us have been the 
most effective agents that we could 
have secured in spreading the library 
missionary spirit through the state of 
Wisconsin. We have succeeded in es- 
tablishing a great many libraries in 
small villages. A year anda half ago 
there were only two towns in the state 
of Wisconsin that had free public libra- 
ries established under the state law. 
Today we have 20, and they will be 
established as rapidly as the officers of 
the commission can go to them, and aid 
them in starting wisely. 

Miss Thayer, representing Illinois, 
said that it was their object to make 
theirs one of the best reference libraries 
in the country. The library commis- 
sioners consist of the governor, secre- 
tary of state and superintendent of 
public instruction. The secretary of 
state is the chairman of the board of 
commissioners. A change in the board 
is made with every new administration. 

Johnson Brigham moved that the sec- 
retary, Miss Stearns, be made president 
of the section for the coming year, and 
the motion was carried. 

Miss Titcomb, of Vermont, was made 
secretary. 

On motion the session then adjourned. 


Eighth session 


The general session on Thursday 
morning was devoted to topics of a bib- 
liographical value, and to questions in- 
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teresting particularly large libraries or 
collections. 

The report of Dr Richardson for the 
codperative committee presented the 
need of some plan of lending books 
between libraries, and showed the 
value of such a course. In connection 
therewith attention was called to the 
scheme of the New England educa- 
tional league for free transit through 
the mails of books by public libraries, 
and commendation of the plan ex- 
pressed. 

Dr Cyrus Adler, of the Smithsonian 
institute, gave a report of the confer- 
ence on the International catalog of 
scientific literature, following which a 
resolution asking congress for an ap- 
propriation to enable the United States’ 
representatives to carry on their part 
of the work was passed. A committee 
was continued. 

The reports on Prison and home li- 
braries in Chicago, and on Codperative 
work at the university of Illinois, were, 
on request, placed in the hands of the 
recorder without reading. 

Frederick J. Teggart, librarian Me- 
chanics’ institute, San Francisco, gave 
a plan for a handbook of American 
libraries. After calling attention to the 
work that had been done to distribute 
information about libraries in America, 
and the scarcity of knowledge of them 
which still existed, Mr Teggart said: A 
library handbook should contain briefly 
all publications made by the library, as 
well as those made about it, and I wish 
to especially emphasize the last thought, 
and that is, that no publication in refer- 
ence to the library should ever be omit- 
ted from the handbook. 

The State library of California has 
already started such a book, and at the 
time I was there, was preparing to 
place it in the hands of the printer. I 
need not demonstrate, I suppose, how 
much assistance a book of this kind 
will be to all. 

I would recommend that the A. L.A. 
adopt such a book for American li- 
braries, and would further recommend 
that a committee be appointed by the 
executive board to take this work in 
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hand, and to arrange such a book if 
they think advisable. 

This recommendation was put in the 
form of a motion, which was duly sec- 
onded and carried. 

The discussion on the Revision of 
the constitution was then opened, and 
it was decided that whatever action was 
taken by the assembly should be the 
sense of the A. L. A. 

The following are the points which 
were discussed, together with the de- 
cisions on each: 

1 Shall the committee 
affiliated societies? No. 

2 Shall the council have the man- 
agement of the business affairs of the 
association, not including elections? 
Yes. 

3 Shall the council designate the 
places of meeting? Yes. 

4 Shall the council be permitted to 
present a ticket at the election, recom- 
mending the election of an officer? Yes. 

5 Shall the constitution be thanged, 
making the president ineligible for im- 
mediate reélection? No. 

6 Shall the acting vice-president suc- 
ceed the president in the event of a va- 
cancy? Yes. 

7 Will the association decide to 
adopt the decisions of'the committee 
at this session, and finally approve them 
at the next session? Yes. 

The matter being thus disposed of, 
the discussion of the program was re- 
sumed. 

C. W. Andrews, of the John Crerar 
library of Chicago, next read a paper on 


Co-operative lists of serials 


The first part of the paper consisted 
of a bibliographical list prepared by A. 
G. S. Josephson, cataloger of the John 
Crerar library, showing some 16 such 
publications, of which three have ap- 
peared in second editions, making a 
total of 19 entries. 

The list began with that of the Royal 
institute of Lombardy and other public 
establishments of Milan in 1864, and 
ended with the very complete list of 
Austrian libraries of 1898, and referred 


recognize 
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to two or three important lists now in 
course of preparation. 

In regard to the methods of securing 
the best results in such lists, Mr An- 
drews was of the opinion that codpera- 
tion must be limited strictly to the first 
preparation of the material. The edit- 
ing and publication should be entrusted 
either to a single institution or individ- 
ual, or to a very small committee. 

The most important question is that 
of the limit of the field to be covered 
by such lists. The obvious advice is 
undoubtedly the correct one, viz., to 
make the lists as full and as compre- 
hensive as the means at command will 
allow. 

The opinion was expressed that to 
limit the list to publications currently 
received, excluding those no longer 
subscribed for and those no longer pub- 
lished, would be to limit the usefulness 
of the list much more than justified by 
the saving in cost. 

National, state, and municipal re- 
ports should be included if possible, 
but other purely administrative reports 
are more questionable. Entries of the 
latter may well be confined to the lo- 
cality in which the list is published, 
and while the ideal fullness of entry 
would be to get the exact holdings of 
each institution, and if these are many 
this would seriously increase the cost, 
and some compromise probably would 
be made. That adopted by the Chicago 
library club was suggested as worthy of 
consideration. (If one or more libra- 
ries have complete sets of serials these 
are given first; and then the libraries 
having incomplete sets, with the begin- 
ning and end of their sets, without speci- 
fication of the imperfections. If, how- 
ever, any library has a complete set, 
the most nearly complete is given in 
detail, and the complementary volumes 
in other libraries are brought out.) 

In conclusion, the desirability of hav- 
ing such lists set up in such a way as 
to permit either of new editions or cum- 
ulative supplements at short intervals, 
was suggested. 

The plan for a codperative list of in- 
cunabula was discussed by John Thom- 
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son, who condensed his treatment of it 
as the time remaining was short. In 
part he said: That it is of great impor- 
tance that a list of certain incunabula 
be in the hands of every person inter- 
ested in literary and library work, there 
is no doubt. 

That incunabula forma valuable part 
of any library or literary equipment is 
fully demonstrated when we see in how 
many libraries, public and private, many 
of these are found. I have placed my- 
self in communication with different 
libraries and institutions, and also with 
owners of private libraries, relative to 
the point on which I wish to ask for 
your assistance. I want toask asa per- 
sonal favor, that every librarian that 
knows where any incunabula may be 
found will take the trouble to forward 
the name and address of the library 
containing them to the Free library in 
Philadelphia, so the committee which 
is getting together information on the 
subject may have access to it. I be- 
lieve that a very important codperative 
work will be carried out in this way. 

In discussing this subject, Dr Billings 
suggests that we at once prepare a 
mimeograph copy of the incunabula 
listed already. This I shall do as soon 
as the convention closes, and will send 
copies to all who will be kind enough 
to send me their names and ad- 
dresses. 

Mr Scott, who was to have presented 
the paper on Cheap book postage, not 
being present, his paper was ordered 
printed without reading. 

W: Beer, of New Orleans, read a re- 
port on Aids and guides, which was 
well received. 

Mr Whitney, of the Boston public li- 
brary, gave the results of an exhaustive 
study of printed library catalogs. It 
was a comparative statement, showing 
the cost in time and money, and the 
extent of the catalogs in the British 
museum, Peabody institute, Surgeon- 
general’s office, and others. 

Mr Whitney’s study was made with 
a view of preparing a printed catalog 
for the Boston public library. The 
usefulness of such a catalog was weighed 
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against the expense and work of pre- 
paring it. The vast number of entries 
would fill at least 30 volumes of 1000 
pages each, while the rate at which the 
material in the Boston public library 
increases would allow no limit to be 
placed on its final extent. Consider- 
ing the amount of material on hand at 
present, it would require 16 years to 
prepare such a catalog, which would 
cost $200,000. 

These things added to the number of 
assistants required to prepare this ma- 
terial, the length of time it would take 
to publish it, and the great extent to 
which it would always be behind, had 
counted against its preparation. 

After thoroughly investigating the 
subject, the trustees had abandoned the 
idea of printing a catalog for the Boston 
public library. 

Dr Friedenwald, of the Library of 
Congress, gave an account of the St 
Gall conference upon the preservation 
and repairing of ancient manuscript. 
Dr Friedenwald said that many of the 
most valuable and rarest of old manu- 
scripts are decaying, and thus becom- 
ing illegible, and he suggested photo- 
graphy as a method of securing these 
treasures for other ages. 

Mr Cutter’s suggestions on purchase, 
care, and lending of photographs was 
not read for lack of time, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Thursday afternoon 


At two o’clock the entire party of li- 
brarians was taken in charge by Atlanta 
hosts, and placed aboard trolley cars, 
which proceeded to make the circuit of 
the city and bring to view the interest- 
ing places in and about this very inter- 
estingcity. About five o’clock the party 
was set down at the beautiful grounds 
and clubhouse of the Piedmont driving 
club. This is the site of the exposition 
held in Atlanta in 1895, and many of 
the picturesque buildings then erected 
are still standing. Most gracious hos- 
pitality was dispensed by the hosts of 
the occasion, and besides a most liberal 
supply of refreshments, solid and fluid, 
there followed a feast of reason anda 
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flow of soul. A most entertaining fea- 
ture was the impersonation of ‘‘a Geor- 
gia cracker,” or the old woman of the 
hills as she told her woes, given by 
Mrs Moore incostume. Short speeches, 
witty and to the point, were made by 
Mr Putnam for the librarians, and by the 
president of the Piedmont club for the 
hosts. Mrs Rebecca Lowe, president 
of the National federation of women’s 
clubs, made a short address in which 
it was plain to see how she had cap- 
tured the Denver convention. In the 
dusk of the short southern twilight the 
party returned to the Kimball, de- 
lighted with the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment. 
Thursday night, May 11 

Two sections were again in session 
and many of the librarians, in despair 
of hearing the good things prepared 
for both, did not hear either. In the 
Elementary section, Dr Wire in charge, 
Library administration was the theme. 
Organization was the first topic pre- 
sented by Dr Wire. He made the 
strong point that time and money 
would both be saved by having some- 
one familiar with library methods start 
the library machinery and start it prop- 
erly. Do not put all the money into 
books,but havesufficient appliances and 
material to do the work of serving the 
public quietly and easily. Interest all 
classes in the library, make them feel 
an ownership in it, and particularly look 
after the schools and clubs. 

Miss Lindsay, librarian of Evanston, 
Ill., presented a very interesting dis- 
cussion of methods of 
Changing a subscription library to a free li- 

brary 

Miss Lindsay said in part: 

The day of the subscription or pro- 
prietary library is well-nigh past, ex- 
cept as a means to a greater end—that 
of establishing its successor, the free 
public library. 

To quote C. A. Cutter: In this coun- 
try the proprietary library was the pa- 
rent of the public library, and as is said 
to be the custom among some savage 
tribes, the son when grown up has de- 
voured his father. 


Public Librariés 


The faithful work which was done in 
the years past by the supporters of the 
subscription library has not been lost, 
but lives in the great public libraries of 
today, which stand as worthy monu- 
ments of their predecessors. 

In many parts of our country sub- 
scription libraries still exist, but they 
are rapidly yielding to the broader edu- 
cational spirit, which seeks to place the 
library, equally with the public school, 
within the reach of the masses. 

In most places where this spirit is 
properly manifested, the subscription 
library is glad to turn over its property 
to form the nucleus of a free public 
library. It is encouraging to note how 
few are the cases where these libraries 
hold out against such change, but where 
such opposition does exist, it is usually 
overcome sooner or later by public sen- 
timent, for the unendowed subscription 
library is easily forced to the wall by a 
library which offers free to all a supply 
of good books and reasonable access to 
its shelves. 

In providing free reading to the pub- 
lic the best success has not been at- 
tained by the various methods employed 
by private enterprise, such as endow- 
ment, or temporary endowment by sup- 
port pledged foracertain period of years. 
The various methods of state aid, either 
directly or by legislation authorizing 
cities and towns to tax themselves for 
support of free libraries, are conceded 
to be the best. In most of the states 
such laws exist, many authorizing a 
direct tax to be used exclusively for es- 
tablishing and maintaining public libra- 
ries, and some subsidizing the public 
schools, giving them the requisite assist- 
ance in establishing and carrying on free 
libraries. 

Briefly as to a few general principles, 
conceding that the free library, to be 
supported adequately for the use of the 
people, must be supported by the tax 
of the people: 

1 The state must have a library law, 
providing for the incorporation of a 
library to be supported by the people, 
and providing for such library to re- 
ceive real and personal property for 
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purposes of the library. The Illinois 
library law is cited as being a liberal 
example of such law. The essential 
points of this law are as follows: The 
power of initiative in starting a public 
library is vested in the city council in 
case of incorporated cities, and does 
not rest with the vote of the people. 
In case of town, village, or township 
the question may be submitted to vote 
upon petition of 50 legal voters. The 
maximum tax is 2 mills for cities of 
less than 100,000 inhabitants, % mill in 
cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. The 
tax is permissive not mandatory, the 
law reading, May levy a tax, etc. 

The control of the library funds is 
given to the board of directors of the 
library, provided that all moneys re- 
ceived for such library be drawn upon 
by the proper officers of said city, upon 
the proper authenticated vouchers of 
the library board. 

The law provides for a board of di- 
rectors of nine members to be appointed 
by the mayor, with the approval of the 
city council. 

2 Continual agitation of the question 
must be the watchword. A determined 
effort must be maintained on the part 
of the people both within and outside 
the local library association, to over- 
come an opposition which may some- 
times come from but one or two mem- 
bers of an organization, and yet be 
enough to block progress. 

3 Due attention must be paid to all 
legal questions of property. In cases 
where gifts are bestowed upon special 
conditions, great care should be taken 
to see that such conditions are kept un- 
broken. 

e4 The organization of the new library 
board requires great prudence. Ingen- 
eral it is safe to say that the new board 
should at first be made up of at least a 
part of the former board, whose expe- 
rience in library management, though 
under different conditions, is valuable. 

Until all states have obtained a library 
law providing for tax sustained libra- 
ries, the mission of the subscription li- 
brary should be preéminently to work 
toward such end by stimulating a de- 
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sire for reading and creating public 
sentiment in favor of a free library, 
meantime encouraging gifts and col- 
lecting such books as will form a valu- 
able nucleus for a public library. 

As to the technical details of the 
change, wherever possible reorganize 
the library on modern library principles, 
If this cannot be done all at once, begin 
with the new accessions on new princi- 
ples, and as fast as possible work over 
the old books to the new arrangement. 


It is needless to argue at length as to 
the advantages of the free over the sub- 
scription library. 


This was followed bya specially good 
paper on Management of small public 
libraries, by Miss Freeman, of Michigan 
City, Ind. An outline of the paper is 
as follows: 

The public library should be not only 
the educational center of the town or 
city, and often its art center as well, but 
it may become, in the language of the 
new sociology, a center of social serv- 
ice. Just here lies the great opportu- 
nity of the librarian of the small library. 
She is fortunate in her privilege of per- 
sonal contact with her public, and upon 
her depends in large measure the at- 
mosphere of the library. 

Aim and general attitude of the libra- 
rian: 

Work with children should cover to age limit, 
a special room or alcove for them and free 
access to juvenile books at least. 

Work with schools: A classroom is used in 
Michigan City library, of which each grade 
in public schools, with teacher, has use for 
one afternoon session of each month. Books 
on given topic sent to room, each pupil 
writes a composition from material fur- 
nished, e. g., on incidents of the American 
revolution, birds, bees, etc. Librarian gives 
short talks and tests on use of library, ref- 
erence books, etc. Special lists, bulletins, 
etc., for the schools, and close codperation 
with superintendent and teachers. 

Free access: In small libraries, where con- 
struction of building makes indiscriminate 
access impracticable, open-shelf corner or 
department may be fitted up near delivery 
desk—Buffalo or Providence plan in minia- 
ture. 

Work with clubs: Should include reference 
work, prepared material for club programs, 
etc., and club rooms in library building. 
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Use of pictures: Advertise for gifts of maga- 
zines, cut pictures from odd and duplicate 
numbers, mount on gray cards. Portable 
screens effective backgrounds for pictures. 
Bulletin board and blackboard. Various 
library exhibits and special days. 

Opportunity of the library among the working 
classes: Attractive reading room; popular 
magazines; popular, technical books, ac- 
cording to bécal tndudttine in manufactur- 
ing towns. Bulletins and lists in factories, 
car-shops, power-houses, etc., with wall- 
boxes containing library application blanks. 
Lists of books for girlsand women in all fac- 
tories where women are employed. Place 
wall-boxes in hotels, railway stations, and 
other public places. Advertise library 
through newspapers, and through bulletins, 
etc., as above. 

Extension of library privileges should include 
traveling and home libraries, fire depart- 
ment, police stations, life-saving stations; 
regular traveling libraries may be sent 
them, or a more’ informal arrangement 
made. At life-saving station in Michigan 
City, the captain gives leave of absence to 
one of the men once a week to exchange 
books at the library for the crew. A light, 
compact wooden case, suitable alsoasa re- 
ceptacle for the books at the station, is con- 
venient for carrying them back and forth. 


The Large library section was in 
charge of Mr Brett, and covered. the 
general topic of Library organization. 


The discussion of The librarian was 
opened by John Thomson, of the Free 
library of Philadelphia. He said: The 
first thing I wish to say is that the ideal 
librarian is one who is taught upon the 
broad principle of never doing himself 
what can possibly be done by an as- 
sistant. I was talking once to a prom- 
inent business man who said: I never 
do myself what I can employ a clerk to 
do for me. So it should be with the li- 
brarian. The business of the librarian 
I take it, first and foremost, is to fa- 
miliarize himself with the inside of the 
books. The outside of a book is simply 
a covering, and no interest can be at- 
tached thereto; it is the inside that the 
readers want to know about. 

It is not the part of the librarian to 
concern himself with the cataloging, 
classification, and various other things 
of a similar nature which can be ac- 
complished as' well by others, who hav- 
ing no other duty can put their whole 
minds on it. 


Public Libraries 


Speaking of the title for the librarian, 
1 think the best title which could pos- 
sibly be selected would be just simply 
The librarian. I like to say that such 
and such a person connected with such 
and such a library is The librarian. It 
sounds better than anything else. The 
librarian should be present at every 
meeting of the board and at all com- 
mittee meetings, and the first and most 
cardinal point of usefulness of the li- 
brarian is that he should be familiar 
with the objects of the president and 
vice-president of the board. He will 
see dozens and dozens ot questions 
coming before the board, and when he 
is present he finds himself in position 
to collect many good points from the 
experiences of others. When a libra- 
rian does not hold his duty sacred then 
he is unfit for the position; he must 
sympathize with the assistants in the 
little troubles which arise from time to 
time, and if trouble arise between the 
assistants and the public he should look 
into the matter carefully, weighing 
every point, and then act as he thinks 
loyal to both the public and the library. 

I will say in conclusion, we have a 
rule in Philadelphia which is detestable 
to the Quaker—that of hats off. A 
man came into my library on one occa- 
sion with his hat on. I reminded him 
in a polite way of the rule and his an- 
swer was, I will not take my hat off. 
Then with all the coolness I could com- 
mand I repeated my request. Again 
he hotly retorted, I shall not take my 
hat off. For the third time I repeated 
the request. Even more emphatic were 
his words this time, and he added, Now 
what are you going to do about it? My 
answer was, My dear sir, I shall retutn 
to my office and resume my duties. 

That man came back to the library in 
two or three days, and then for several 
days in succession, but he never entered 
it again with his hat on. This to illus- 
trate that the librarian, although se- 
verely provoked, should maintain his 
coolness, and under all circumstances 
be polite and gentlemanly. It tells in 
the long run every time. 

A brief outline of Mr Hosmer’s dis- 
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cussion on the Assistant librarian is as 
follows: 

The assistant librarian is of nearly as 
much importance as the librarian him- 
self. For instance we will take one of 
our battleships. It has its captain, its 
first and second mate, its lieutenant, and 
so on down. Every one of its officers 
have their duties to perform, and were 
it not for them how much could the 
captain do, although he commands the 
whole ship? He commands it, but 
doesn’t run it by any means. So I re- 
peat that every library should have its 
assistants, for the duties of the librarian 
are such as to make it impossible for 
him to carry on all duties intelligently 
without the aid of some one. The as- 
sistant should have the charge of the 
classification of the books and the cata- 
loging. The different parts of the li- 
brary that must receive frequent and 
careful attention are too much of atask 
upon the shoulders of one man, who has 
so many other things in connection with 
the library to look after. To sum the 
duty of an assistant up in a few words 
it is that he must do whatever he can 
to help the librarian. 

The discussion of Department or- 
ganization was presented by E. H. An- 
derson, who spoke as follows: 

It seems to me that a department or- 
ganization for a library is somewhat 
similar to that of large business houses. 
Truly it is a matter of business, and it is 
one which may be attempted on many 
plans. What we would think good 
schemes, when applied would be found 
wanting in many respects. As to the 
responsibility of the heads of the de- 
partment, I should say that their re- 
sponsibility should be very great. Ifa 
library is fortunate enough to get a 
competent head of the department, one 
in whom they may place confidence, 
more responsibility will be placed upon 
that head than would be upon one in 
whom such confidence could not be 
placed. 

Another department is the printing 
department. I know of only three li- 
braries now that have a printing de- 
partment. With this department we 
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get much better results. We have our 
own presses and type, and are enabled 
to do just the kind of work we want 
with little cost. -I think it is both an 
advantage and an investment for a li- 
brary to have its own printing depart- 
ment. Another is the binding depart- 
ment. I do not think that a library 
should necessarily have a bindery de- 
partment, for the reason that all of us 
have many good binders in our various 
cities, and the work may be done just as 
well, if not better, and at a less cost than 
if we had our own binding department. 


The hour being late the remainder of 
the program was postponed. 


Lithia Springs 


On Friday morning the entire party 
took the train for Sweetwater Park 
hotel, one of the most charming re- 
sorts, and an ideal place for such a 
gathering asthe A. L.A. meeting. The 
party arrived there before noon and 
fairly reveled in the pure air, shady 
trees, lovely flowers, picturesque scen- 
ery, and the delightful wide piazza 
which offered comfort more enticing 
than any amount of mental effort pro- 
vided for by program. 

At I p.m., however, a goodly num- 
ber gathered in the assembly room and 
listened to matters held over from At- 
lanta meetings. 

The first thing was a report of the 
election, which was as follows: Presi- 
dent, R. G. Thwaites; first vice-presi- 
dent, E. H. Anderson; second vice- 
president, Mary W. Plummer; third 
vice-president, E. C. Richardson; secre- 
tary, H.J. Carr; treasurer, G. M. Jones; 
recorder, Helen E. Haines; members of 
the council, Dr J. S. Billings, W. C. Lane, 
Electra C. Doren, and C. W. Andrews; 
trustee of endowment fund, John M. 
Glenn. 

This was followed by a carefully pre- 
pared paper on libraries in the Gulf 
states by William Beer, librarian of 
New Orleans. He stated that 260 li- 
braries, with 731,775v., supplied about 
7,000,000 population. While there are 
a number of valuable collections of rare 
books and manuscripts, there are very 
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few live and up-to-date libraries in that 
section. 

A number of other papers were 
passed, as those preparing them were 
not present. On resolution, a commit- 
tee will be appointed to take up the 
subject of cheap postage for library 
books, and report in 1g00. 

A resolution of condolence was cx- 
tended to Dr Whelpley of Cincinnati, 
who was held at home by illness. 


Free access 


Mr Brett opened the most thorough 
discussion of the year by a paper on 
Free access totheshelves. Hesketched 
the history of open access in England 
and America, and recommended for 
study the brochure on the subject re- 
cently issued by 12 English librarians. 
He believed that any library adopting 
free access would improve the quality 
of its reading. 

Mr Brett said in part: Pawtucket, 
Mass., free library was the pioneer in 
the open-shelf movement. Great op- 
position was manifest at the first pro- 
posal to allow the public free access to 
the shelves. The change of attitude has 
been great, and it has now come that no 
library is called upon to give a reason 
for open shelves, but rather a library 
which is opposed to it is called upon 
to defend its position. The economic 
side has been found favorable to open 
shelves, and the educational value is 
fast becoming recognized. Froma mere 
money point of view the balance is en- 
tirely in favor of open shelves. There 
is no question but open shelves are the 
means of promoting the use of better 
books throughout the library, and par- 
ticularly in the children’s rooms. The 
value of personal contact with books by 
the inquiring, growing mind cannot be 
measured. 

An important interesting discussion 
followed, so interesting indeed, that it 
was prolonged beyond the scheduled 
time by unanimous vote of the meeting. 
The chief arguments in favor of open 
access were the greater satisfaction to 
readers in the choice of books, and the 
stimulation of issues in non-fictional 
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classes. Contra arguments were the 
loss of books and the confusion caused 
by disarrangement on the shelves. In 
some libraries partial access to shelves 
was allowed. Newark admitted readers 
to all except art works and valuable 
books. Buffalo had 53 per cent of its 
stock on open shelves. The Crerar li- 
brary gave free access to 3c00 of its 
best books and the loss in two years 
had been 15v. Minneapolis found that 
about 300v. were lost every year. Den- 
ver had lost 40 books a month for the 
last 40 months, and the books were 
often in great confusion, yet they had 
decided to have open shelves in their 
new building. Buffalo had lost from 
its fiction and juvenile departments 298 
books in one year, while the loss in bi- 
ography, with a stock of gooo, was only 
19v. The Philadelphia public library 
lost so many books on civil engineering 
that a detective was employed. The 
thief was detected, and in his home were 
found 83 books on engineering—most 
of them belonging to libraries with 
closed shelves. Newark had allowed 
free access to its reference shelves dur- 
ing the past eight years, and although 
many plates were stolen yet no volume 
was lost. St Louis had lost 1062v., 
nearly all from open shelves. Mr Crun- 
den claimed that. the cost of books 
stolen was not equal to the saving ef- 
fected by the diminished number of 
assistants required for open shelves. 
He pointed out that in Buffalo 12 as- 
sistants were required for the 47 per 
cent of closed shelves, while only three 
were required for the 53 per cent of 
open shelves. Cleveland had a circula- 
tion of 3C0,000, and the loss at $300 a 
year added one-thirtieth to the cost of 
issuing a book. 

The discussion was perhaps the most 
popular of the conference, and it closed 
leaving many speeches unspoken. When 
a vote on the system was taken only 
one hand appeared in protest. 

The committee on place of meeting 
reported that invitations for the 1g00 
meeting had been received from Mon- 
treal, from New York, and from the 
proprietor of the hotel at Thousand 
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Islands. The committee recommended 
that the invitation from Montreal be 
accepted, and this was unanimously 
agreed to by the meeting. 

It was also announced that the mayor 
and several public bodies of Buffalo 
had invited the association to hold the 
I9g0I meeting in their city. The secre- 
tary was instructed to thank the mayor 
and to say that the invitation would be 
considered at the next meeting. 

At the close of the general session the 
Large library section went intoa formal 
session and heard two of the best ad- 
dresses given. The first was by H. L. 
Elmendorf of Buffalo, on Assistants. 

Mr Elmendorf said in part: Impor- 
tant machinery in a library is useless 
without courteous assistants. I thor- 
oughly believe in dividing a library of 
any size into departments, and placing 
a responsible head in charge of each. 
Responsibility should be imposed on 
those in charge, and results adequate to 
the means exacted. The position call- 
ing for the most intellectual equipment 
is at the loan desk. The girl who makes 
a mistake there hurts herself and the li- 
brary; she does not serve the public, 
who does not take this view of her posi- 
tion. The staff should be educated so 
that they care nothing for problems, 
only as they help people. The fact 
that someone else’s custom provides 
for work being done in a certain way 
should have no weight, unless one’s 
study of one’s own environment and 
the public to be served will make it 
plain that the plan is a good one, also 
for the position to be filled. 

Heads of libraries should at once in- 
augurate a reform in the ideas of duty 
of the staff toward their work. One im- 
portant thing is to bring the board to 
see the necessity of paying more money 
to those employed. Good talent can- 
not be had for low wages. 

One who has had the position at the 
loan desk comes to understand the pub- 
lic and its needs, as well as the re- 
sources of the library, and this is a 
good post from which to make pro- 
motions to the heads of different de- 
partments. The work at the loan desk 
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should be magnified on every occasion; 
there is no danger of making the post 
seem too important. Here is where the 
public forms its opinion of the library, 
and the reputation made here will make 
or break the library. There can be no 
harm done by the superintendent of 
affairs, or the heads of departments, 
giving personal encouragement where 
it is evident an effort has been made to 
do good work. 

There should be frequent conferences 
between the heads of different depart- 
ments so that the work in the library 
may be symmetrical. Where a fault is 
seen it should be reported to the head 
of the department, who should make 
the correction to the one at fault. It is 
not a good plan for a matter of correc- 
tion to go outside the department in 
which it is needed 

Assistants in the library should see 
the new books. If it is possible, get a 
small supply for the staff and keep 
them for that special use until they 
have become familiar with what the 
public is calling for. A more intelli- 
gent assistance in the selection of books 
can be secured in this way, and the in- 
creased usefulness of the assistant will 
recompense for the outlay. The same 
is true of literary periodicals; duplicate 
numbers should be taken for the use of 
the staff. 

Time service should have recognition 
by a small sum only. The length of 
time of service does not always mark 
the greatest efficiency of the worker. 
Entrance examination should determine 
the appointment to positions, but not to 
promotions. The heads of departments 
will be better able to judge of the prac- 
ticability of promotion than any exam- 
ination. The reports of work should be 
made by heads of departments to the 
management, and all matters of con- 
flict should be settled in the depart- 
ment where it occurs. 

Mr Crunden found the examination 
for promotions a very effective way of 
determining the matter. He found that 
boys who had been pages in the library 
for two or three years, but previously 
had not had high school training, stood 
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a better examination than graduates ap- 
plying for positions in the library. 

Mr Dewey was also in favor of en- 
trance examination. He also favored 
the salary question being settled defi- 
nitely and irrevocably once a year. He 
thought that a sliding scale of wages, 
dependent on equipment and prom pt- 
ness in work, was an incentive for en- 
thusiasm in the staff. 

The other paper of the afternoon was 
by Miss Doren, of Dayton, on Statistics 
and reports. There was much good, 
practical doctrine in this paper, and 
PusLic LIBRARIES hopes to present it 
in full, later. 

These were followed by bright talks 
on library extension as it works in the 
schools, through stations and through 
branches, by Miss Stearns, Mr Crunden, 
and others. Ata late hourthe meeting 
adjourned. 


Trustees’ section 


Although the Trustees’ section was 
not largely attended, holding no ses- 
sion until after many of the trustees 
had returned home, still there was an 
enthusiastic body of men present who 
were ready to work for the good of the 
libraries. There was a long and inter- 


esting discussion of the part to be taken. 


by public library trustees in the devel- 
opment of future library work. It was 
the general opinion that the interior 
workings of modern libraries have 
reached a point of excellence beyond 
which it will be impossible to go with- 
out more active codperation of trustees 
than is now given. With a view of se- 
curing this codperation, it was unani- 
mously decided to make a special effort 
to induce a larger attendance of trustees 
at the Montreal meeting next year. 

It was also decided to request the ex- 
ecutive board to arrange that one of the 
general sessions of the next conference 
shall be devoted entirely to the trustees 
and their duties. Trustees have al- 
ways been benefited by the few sessions 
they have held, and the results have 
been so satisfactory that now a con- 
certed effort will be made to arouse 
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permanent interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of the trustees. 

At the close of the day’s business the 
entire company assembled in the de- 
lightful dining room of the hotel, and 
after a bountiful dinner listened to after- 
dinner speeches by Pres. Lane, Mr 
Thwaites, Dr Steiner, and Mr Martin 
of Atlanta. The flow of good spirits 
was prolonged and finally culminated 
in a toast to the ever popular Miss 
Wallace, which was followed by the 
dispersion of the company. 

Two entertainments were offered for 
the evening—a dance and a business 
session—and an equal number attended 
each. 

Revision of constitution 

Although the revision of the consti- 
tution was by no means so popular as 
the dance in the hall above, yet no one 
could gainsay itsimportance. To save 
time it was agreed at the outset that all 
matter not included in the amendments 
should be considered stricken out of 
the constitution, and further, that after 
the conference the revision committee 
be authorized to make necessary verbal 
changes in the amended draft. It was 
after midnight when the first reading 
of the revised constitution was voted. 
The revision committee were then for- 
mally thanked for their labors, were 
continued until a final draft had been 
submitted to the executive board, and 
were authorized to obtain competent 
legal advice in the state of Massachu- 
setts. The constitution as adopted is 
as follows: 

OBJECT 

§1 The object of the American Library Asso- 

ciation shall be to promote the welfare of libra- 


ries in America. 
MEMBERSHIP 

§2 Members and fellows. Any person or in- 
stitution engaged in library work may become 
a member or fellow by paying the annual dues, 
and others after election by the executive board. 

§3 Honorary members and fellows. Onnom- 
ination by the council, honorary members may 
be elected by unanimous vote at any meeting of 
the association. 

§4 Life members and fellows. Any individ- 
ual member may become a life member, exempt 
from dues, by paying $25. By payment of $100 
any individual member may become a life fel- 
low, and any institution a perpetual member. 
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An individual life member may become a life 
fellow by paying $75. 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 

§5 Allreceipts from life and perpetual mem- 
berships and life fellowships, and all gifts for 
endowment purposes, shall constitute an en- 
dowment fund, which shall be invested and the 
principal kept forever inviolate. The interest 
shall be expended as the council may direct. 
The endowment fund shall be in the custody of 
three trustees, one of whom shall be elected by 
ballot at each annual meeting, to hold office for 
three yeafs from the date of his election and 
until his successor shall be elected. No money 
from the endowment fund shall be invested or 
expended except on check signed by a majority 
of the trustees. 

MANAGEMENT 

$6 The business of the association shall be 
entrusted to the executive board and council. 
But the association may, by a three-fourths vote 
of those present and voting, take direct action, 
or revise the action of the executive board or 
council, or give them mandatory instructions. 

OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


$7 The officers of the association shall bea 
president, first and second vice-presidents, a 
secretary, a recorder, and a treasurer, to be 
elected by the association by ballot at its an- 
nual meeting, and to hold office until the ad- 
journment of the meeting at which their suc- 
cessors are elected. These officers, together 
with the president for the preceding term, shall 
constitute an executive board, and they shall 
also serve as officers of the executive board 
and of the council. 

§8 President and vice-presidents. The presi- 
dent shall be the representative head of the as- 
sociation. In case of his death, resignation, or 
inability to serve, the first vice-president shall 
become president. 

§$q Secretary. The secretary, subject to the 
general authority of the president and of the 
executive board, shall be the active executive 
officer. He shall be elected first for one year, 
and upon reélection, for a term of three years, 
and shall have such salary as the council may 
determine. 

$10 Recorder. The recorder shall keep a 
record of the attendance and proceedings at 
each meeting of the association, council, or ex- 
ecutive board. 

S11 Treasurer. The treasurer shall record 
all receipts and disbursements, collect dues, 
pay bills on written order of two members of 
the finance committee, and make an annual re- 
port to the association. 

$12 Executive board. The executive board 
shall transact the business of the association, 
except those entrusted to the council, and it 
shall have power, in intervals between meetings 
of the association or of the council, to act on all 
matters on which those members present at a 
meeting reach unanimous agreement. The ex- 
ecutive board shall appoint from the member- 
ship of the association a finance committee of 
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three, and may appoint other committees, as- 
sistant officers, and reporters on special sub- 
jects. It shall have authority to arrange the 
program for the annual meeting, and to decide 
upon the presentation and printing of papers 
and reports. 

§13 Finance committee. The finance com- 
mittee shall prepare annual and supplementary 
budgets, within which appropriations shall be 
made by the executive board. It shall audit 
bills, and give orders on the treasurer for pay- 
ment; and no expense shall be incurred on 
behalf of the association by any officer or 
committee in excess of the authorized appro- 
priation. 

$14 Votes by correspondence. Approval in 
writing by every member of the council or 
any board or committee shall have the force of 
a vote. 

COUNCIL 

$15 Members and votes. The council shall 
consist of the executive board and 25 members 
elected by the association, five each year, to 
hold office for five years. The members of the 

resent council shall serve their terms as mem- 

ers of the new council, and the additional 
members shall be chosen upon the adoption of 
this constitution. 

§16 Meetings. The council shall meet at 
the place of meeting of the association, imme- 
diately prior to the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation and immediately prior to the final ses- 
sion thereof, and also between meetings of the 
association on call of the executive board or of 
a majority of the councilors. 


§17 Duties. The council shall adopt by- 
laws for the association. It shall nominate offi- 
cers and trustees of the endowment fund, and 
shall include on a printed ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the secretary by five members 
of the association 24 hours before the election. 
It may, by a two-thirds vote, establish sections 
of the association. It may promulgate recom- 
mendations of the association relating to li- 
brary matters, on approval by a two-thirds vote 
of the council, and no resolutions except votes 
of thanks and on local arrangements shall be 
otherwise promulgated. 

PUBLISHING BOARD 

§18 The publishing board shall consist of 
five members appointed by the executive board 
for terms of not more than three years. Itsob- 
ject shall be to secure the preparation and pub- 
lication of such catalogs, indexes, and other 
bibliographic and library aids as it may ap- 
prove. 

§$1g The publishing board shall annually ap- 
point its chairman, secretary, and treasurer. 

§20 No moneys shall be paid by the treas- 
urer, and no work shall be undertaken except 
by vote of a majority of the whole board. 

§21 The treasury of the publishing board 
shall be entirely distinct from that of the asso- 
ciation, and the association shall not be liable 
for any debts incurred by the publishing board. 
With the approval of the finance committee, 
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money may be appropriated by the executive 

board from the treasury of the association for 

the running expenses of the publishing board. 

$22 The publishing board shall report in 

print at each annual meeting of the association. 
MEETINGS 

§23 Annual meetings. There shall be an 
annual meeting of the association at such place 
and time as may be determined by the council. 

$24 Special meetings. Special meetings of 
the association may be called by the executive 
board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of 20 members of the association. At 
least one month’s notice shall be given, and 
only business specified in the call shall be trans- 
acted. 

§25 Quorum. 
tute a quorum. 
AMENDMENTS AND BY-LAWS 

$26 Amendments. This constitution may 
be amended by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting at two successive meetings 
of the association, provided that notice of the 
amendments in their final form be sent to every 
member of the association one month before 
they are voted upon. 

$27 By-laws. Any by-law may be suspended 
by atwo-thirds vote of those present and voting 
at any meeting of the association or council. 

The committee on resolutions brought 
in the usual report, expressing the ap- 
preciation of the A. L. A.and its thanks 
for all the courtesies enjoyed at the 
hands of Atlanta’s people, but particu- 
larly from Mr Martin and Miss Wal- 
lace, which was enthusiastically and 
unanimously adopted. 

A. L. A. Notes 

The number of kodaks at the confer- 
ence was outnumbered only by the pink 
shirt waists. 

The eastern party presented F. W. 
Faxon with an A. L.A. pin as a mark 
of their appreciation of his efforts as 
travel secretary. 

Sam Walter Foss of Somerville, Mass.; 
Mrs E. B. Heard, superintendent of the 
library department of the Seaboard air 
line; F. J. Teggart of San Francisco, 
Mrs Lina Brown Reed of Minneapolis, 
and Miss Gleason of Los Angeles, were 
among the active library workers who 
attended the A. L. A. meeting for the 
first time. 

Miss Wallace, of Atlanta, was pre- 
sented with a gold watch by a dozen 
gentlemen, as a testimonial of their ap- 
preciation of her effective work in 


Forty members shall consti- 
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arranging details of comfort in connec- 
tion with the meeting. 

A library trustee, who has held im- 
portant place in the political and liter- 
ary world, and who attended the A.L. A. 
meeting for the first time, said of it: The 
people here are the most all-round peo- 
ple I have ever met. I never saw such 
earnestness and enthusiasm in talking 
shop, and at the same time such per- 
fect readiness and ability to talk on any 
other subject introduced. Art, liter- 
ature, sociology, current events, love or 
war—it is all one to them. They are 
ready and able to talk intelligently on 
any or all of these subjects. These li- 
brarians are wonderful people! 

The library exhibit this year was 
not so extensive as that at Lakewood, 
and yet some very clever things were 
shown. The Library Bureau had an 
exhibit of stacks, catalog cases, maga- 
zine rack, charging outfits, besides all 
the standard supplies indorsed by the 
A. L. A. The Fenton stack was on 
exhibition also. The Wernicke elastic 
bookcase, with its neat collection of 
books, made a good display. The col- 
lection of animal pictures sent by Pratt 
institute attracted much attention. The 
library school of the university of Illi- 
nois had a most attractive collection of 
special day bulletins and lists. The 
rooms in which the exhibit was placed 
were in rather an out-of-the way place, 
and consequently the collection did not 
receive as much attention as it deserved. 


The Trip to Atlanta and Return 
The eastern party 

After a cool and restful night’s sail 
from Fall River to New York the New 
England party was recruited at Jersey 
City by the New York delegation. Sev- 
eral New Englanders found it was con- 
venient to join the excursion there, 
while one who did not want “any water 
in his” could not be persuaded to try 
the Cape Charles route, with its delight- 
ful twilight sail over to Old Point Com- 
fort. 

At Philadelphia the special party was 
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increased to over 70, and then began 
a delightful ride through that peninsu- 
lar which is made up from three states, 
Delawaré, Maryland, and Virginia. A 
box lunch occupied the party for nearly 
50 miles, and was most unexpectedly 
concluded by a course of strawberries 
and ice cream. 

The Hygeia hotel gave substantial, 
solid comfart, and all retired early ex- 
cept the few who were lured across the 
way to the Saturday night hop at the 
Chamberlain. 

Sunday morning a shower freshened 
up the foliage and laid the dust. We 
frequently exclaimed at the many beau- 
tiful shades of green all about, the grass, 
the maples, the dark evergreens with 
their fresh new shoots on every branch, 
like Christmas-trees with candles all 
ready to be lighted. After breakfast, 
the guard mount at Fortress Monroe 
attracted many of the librarians, and 
some time was spent at the neat little 
post library within the fortifications. 

Special trolley cars then conveyed 
the party to Hampton institute, where 
the A. L. A. meeting really began, for 
Pres. Lane addressed the students on 
the use of books. He was followed 
by Miss Hewins, Mr Soule, and Mr 
Bowker. Then the boys and girls sang 
to us as only Hampton students can, 
filling the immense church without aid 
of organ. It was inspiring, and will 
long be remembered by all who were 
present. 

Early in the afternoon we left Old 
Point Comfort by boat for our special 
train of Pullman cars which was in wait- 
ing at Norfolk. 

Monday was spent on the train, our 
journey being broken by a charmingly 
unique country breakfast at Rogersville 
Junction, and a rather pretentious din- 
ner at the Dalton hotel. A genuine 
surprise was in store for us, for about 
150 miles from Atlanta a car was at- 
tached to our train, and we found 50 
friends from the west. With the gen- 
eral reunion that followed the distance 
to Atlanta seemed very short. 
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The return 


The parting came on top of Lookout 
mountain, or to speak more accurately, 
at the Central depot in Chattanooga, 
where, at 3 p. m. Monday, the eastern 
special pulled out on its way to Wash- 
ington. 

Tuesday we were early astir for the 
two-mile tally-ho ride to Natural Bridge 
and breakfast. The bridge was far 
ahead of our expectations, with its pon- 
derous arch of stone high above the 
beautiful ravine. The breakfast was 
restful, nothing more; for we got there 
ahead of time, and the service seemed 
slow. At 2 we were discussing a good 
dinner at the Mansion inn, Luray, and 
then came an hour’s walk underground 
in a most marvelous cavern, where all 
manner of queer shapes were seen in 
the beautiful stalactites, of which tens 
of thousands hung from above. 

Arriving at Washington Tuesday, at 
10:30 p. m., the party was soon soundly 
sleeping. Wednesday a lunch tendered 
by the staff of the Library of congress 
was a delightful feature of our stay in 
the capitol city, while in the evening we 
were shown all over the immense build- 
ing, from the tunnel which carries books 
to the capitol to the upper gallery of 
the splendid reading room. Mr Green 
himself acted as guide. Thus most fit- 
tingly our trip was ended, the party 
breaking up Thursday morning, there 
still being enough for a special car to 
New York. 


The western party 


A very merry party took the Monon 
train at Chicago, Saturday evening, May 
6. It was made up of travelers from 
Colorado, Minnesota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois,and Indiana, many of whom met for 
the first time, but before many hours 
they had made acquaintances which 
will ripen into lasting friendships. Cin- 
cinnati lay before us early on Sunday 
morning, and after a tedious wait on 
the proper amount of red tape to be 
rolled off between railroads, the party 
was finally landed terra firma. 

After breakfast we started out to look 
round the Queen city. The public li- 
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brary was naturally the first place to be 
visited, and the height of its galleried 
walls was impressed on our minds no 
less than the courtesy of its staff. The 
librarian was unfortunately ill, so we 
sent him a basket of flowers as a token 
of sympathy. Early afternoon found 
us aboard handsome trolley cars, the 
guests of the Library board of Cincin- 
nati, for a ride round the city and a visit 
to the Zoo. The suburbs were beautiful 
enough to justify the enthusiastic state- 
ments of the mayor and leading citizens 
who acted as guides. In the Zoo the 
same bags of peanuts served to feed 
squirrels, elephants, polar bears, and— 
librarians! But before leaving the Zoo 
we were provided with ices and other 
good things, while the other animals 
inside the cages were left to meditate 
on the distance between them and book- 
worms. The trolleys were resumed for 
the ride back through Eden park, and 
after showing us how quickly Cincin- 
naticars can run without killing anyone, 
they took us down the show incline. We 
felt quite sure that the incline track was 
made purposely to impress strangers, 
and that if the proprietors had gone a 
little way on either side they would have 
found an easy descent. We felt, too, 
that an insurance man could do a big 
business at the top of that incline. It 
was with a feeling of relief that we 
found ourselves back at the door of the 
hotel. After dinner we left the Queen 
city, taking on board new arrivals from 
points in Ohio and Indiana. 

Next morning we arrived at Chatta- 
nooga, and after taking breakfast and 
exercise in the town we started for 
Dalton Junction to meet the eastern 
party. And what a meeting! Every- 
body shook hands with everybody else, 
and we all looked supremely happy, 
just as if we were meeting people from 
the Klondyke or from Manila. And 
then we told what we had seen and 
they told what they had seen, and we 
asked about each others’ libraries and 
coworkers and cousins and aunts, until 
at last we arrived in Atlanta. 

As for the sessions at Atlanta, and 
the barbecue, and other entertainments, 
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are they not written of in another 
place? A most charming place is this 
same Lithia Springs, and Sweetwater 
Park hotel is an ideal place for work, 
rest, or what not. The water was deli- 
cious, the table fine, the rooms delight- 
ful, the scenery beautiful, and enough 
historic interest surrounds the place to 
engage all the attention. 

The ride to the ruins of the tremen- 
dous cotton mill destroyed by Sher- 
man’s men is very picturesque, and the 
ruins themselves well worth a trip to 
see. Much of the mill still remains, 
and the frames of the huge water wheels 
show their former size. Trees over 100 
feet high and 16 inches in diameter 
grow within the space formerly the 
scene of busy labor. It is an impress- 
ive sight. But we must not linger 
in the pleasant air and scenery at Lithia 
Springs, but hurry back to Chattanooga 
with the crowd. 

We of the western party did not 
mind the ride up Lookout mountain 
after our experience at Cincinnati, so 
we tried to scare the eastern folk by 
pointing out the steepness of the ascent. 
But they were not to be scared, and we 
were soon at the top of the mountain. 
The Lookout inn had gone bankrupt 
just in time to fool us, and although 
the proprietor of the Point hotel tried 
to pack us all into his rooms, yet some 
of us escaped, and held overflow meet- 
ings in the neighboring cottages. 

Sunday was spent in rest on the 
mountain top. Most of the party vis- 
ited the various points of interest, read- 
ing the bronze tablets, taking snap 
shots, and buying souvenirs. Toward 
evening we gathered on the terrace 
and enjoyed the magnificent view. A 
glorious sunset did not satisfy us, for 
we lingered on the terrace until the 
lights twinkled all over Chattanooga in 
the valley beneath us. 

Next morning we were interested in 
tales told by laggards who had just 
come from Lithia Springs. Some of 
them had been ina collision, and dur- 
ing an enforced wait were only rescued 
from starvation by some Iowa troopers 
who went on a foraging expedition, and 
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returned with a pail of milk! Other lag- 
gards had only arrived that morning, 
yet they pretended that they had “done” 
the whole mountain. We left them in 
their self-satisfied ignorance, for we had 
bills to pay and baggage to prepare, 
and were not carriages for a drive 
awaiting us at the foot of the mountain? 

The drive to the Chickamauga battle- 
field was a-delightful one. The weather 
was perfect, as indeed it had been all 
through the trip, and the scenery was su- 
perb. Moreserious thoughts possessed 
us as we drove over the battlefield itself, 
and had the various fighting positions 
explainedtous. The hundreds of tablets 
and mounted guns had ever their own 
story to tell, but to the present scribe 
the most touching inscription was the 
simple legend over the gateway: Here 
rest in peace 12,956 citizens who died 
for their country in the years 1861- 
1863. 

On the return drive an incident oc- 
curred which promptly brought us back 
to material things. It was the middle 
of the day, and we were feeling very 
hot and thirsty, when we came upon a 
garden where strawberries were being 
gathered for shipment. We promptly 
drew up on the roadside and exchanged 
nickels for boxes of the delicious fruit. 
Where, oh where was the photographer? 
Never again will the chance occur of 
fixing so many staid librarians, every- 
one of them with a quart of strawberries 
and an expression of supreme content. 

After dinner came the parting. The 
wise men and women from the east 
boarded their train, which pulled out of 
Chattanooga amid farewells. The con- 
ference was over. 

We westerners went up the mountain 
again to stay until the morning’s train 
should carry us through the blue grass 
regions to our northern and western 
homes. _ But why detail the journey 
home? We prefer to stop right here 
on the mountain top, with the stars 
shining above, and the lights of the 
city twinkling below. Let us rest while 
we may. A. T. 
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Vice-president and general manager 
E. St John, of the Seaboard air line 
railroad, which runs through Virginia, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, 
has introduced a novel scheme for the 
benefit of the people along its line and 
immediate vicinity, by establishing 10 
circulating libraries, each containing a 
number of volumes, and the books in 
each library are different from those in 
the others. These libraries are moved 
from point to point along the line, and 
placed in charge of an assistant indus- 
trial agent of the company. 

People of the town to which a library 
is sent are advised that they can obtain 
books therefrom for a period of 10 days 
by calling upon the industrial agent, or 
the assistant industrial agent, the former 
of whom is a gentleman and the latter 
a lady well-known in the community 
where the library is sent. The books 
are all standard works, which are ap- 
propriate to the locality in which they 
are circulated, and are principally those 
relating to good farming and good 
housekeeping, and also containing in- 
structions as to how the people may 
improve their surroundings. 

The libraries are in charge of Mrs E. 
B.Heard, a lady of culture, whose home 
is at Middletown, Ga., with whom the 
work is a labor of love, as she has spent 
her life in doing good and aiding the 
people inthe vicinity of her home. The 
work is largely appreciated and the 
distribution of the books among the 
people, it is said, is becoming almost 
universal in the different localities. 

The interest in the libraries has be- 
come widespread, and large numbers of 
books, papers, and magazines have been 
donated to the railroad company for 
the use of the library division. A check 
for $1000 was recently received from 
Andrew Carnegie to help the work 
along, and a large number of choice 
books were received from -Mrs Lips- 
comb, principal of the Lucy Cobb in- 
stitute of Athens, Ga. 

The library work is yielding very 
satisfactory results, and has proved a 
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great help in the rural communities, as 


letters received by the railway officials - 


from womenalong the lineshowthat the 
libraries have done much to brighten 
the lives and homes of the country peo- 
ple by bringing within reach of the peo- 
ple that which is so much desired, and 
yet in those remote communities so 
difficult toobtain—up-to-date, standard 
literary works. 

As fast as a community has read the 
works in one library it is moved to an- 
other town, and another entirely differ- 
ent set of works is sent in its place. 
The scheme has met with so much suc- 
cess that it is probable that the plan 
will be adopted by some of the western 
lines. 


Library Department of the National 
Educational Association 
Third annual meeting to be held in Los Ange- 
les July 13-14, 1899 
Progrim 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13 
1 The function of school superintendents 


00 
, in securing libraries, and their proper 
use in public schools. Alfred Bayliss, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 

tion, Springfield, 11]. 

2 Possible relations between the library 
and the public schools. Mrs Grace 
Darling Madden, State normal school, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

3 General discussion of report of com- 
mittee on Relation of public libraries 
to public schools. J. C. Dana, Spring- 
field, Mass., Chairman. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY I4 
3:00 1 School reading. M. E. Ahern, editor of 


PuBLIC LIBRARIES, Chicago, Il. 
2 How to acquire a taste for good read- 
ing. Elizabeth Skinner, Denver, Col. 
3 Useofthe library. C.C. Young, Lowell, 
high school, San Francisco, Cal. 
Local committee— Harriet Wadleigh, Chair- 
man. 


Reference Lists for June 
Special 
g* Stephenson, George, 1781-1848. 
g John Howard Payne, 1792-1852. 
29 Celia Thaxter, 1835-1894. 


General 





Flag day. 

Summer resorts. 

Robin Hood. 

*Great inventors—locomotive en- 
gines. 
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News from the Field 


East 


J. Pierpoint Morgan has given $10,- 
coo toward a new public library at 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Rodney Wallace has given $10,0co 
for books and stacks to the public li- 
brary of Fitchburg, Mass. 


Emily H. Howe of New York has 
given to Hanover, N. H., a handsome 
residence, valued at $15,000, for a free 
public library, as a memorial to her 
father, B. D. Howe. 


Reuben A. Guild, librarian emeritus of 
Brown university, died at Providence, 
May 14. He was so long connected 
with the college that he was known to 
practically all of the graduates now liv- 
ing. : 

During the.years 1897 and 1898 there 
were received in the Maine state library 
as a permanent addition, 4752v., which 
were gained by purchase, exchange, and 
donation. State Librarian Carver says 
there are undoubtedly over 3co libraries 
in the state today ministering to the in- 
tellectual needs of the people. Of these 
he gave a list of 240 in his last report. 
He estimates that during the past two 
years there have been $200,000 in dona- 
tions to old libraries and in founding 
new ones. 


At the occasion of the opening of the 
new lecture hall of the Boston public 
library May 17, a replica of the cele- 
brated Chantrey bust of Sir Walter Scott 
was unveiled in the presence of about 
500 invited men and women prominent 
inthecommunity. The bust was placed 
in Westminster Abbey some time ago 
by subscribers in Scotland, England, and 
the United States, and the replica was 
presented to the Boston library by the 
Westminster memorial committee as a 
compliment to the American subscrib- 
ers. 

Central Atlantic 

DrJ.H. Canfield, president of the Ohio 

state university, has been appointed 


librarian of Columbia university, New 
York. 











News from the Field 


The mayor of New York city has ap- 

proved the measure allowing $500,000 
to begin work on the newlibrary build- 
ing. 
‘ Ethel Downes and Nellie E. Hemson, 
pupils of Theresa Hitchler, have been 
appointed catalogers in the library of 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The New Jersey library commission 
is making plans for sending out travel- 
ing libraries under direction of State li- 
brarian Buchanan. They will have about 
$1500 for the first year’s work. 


The New Brunswick, N. J.,’public li- 
brary report for the past year shows a 
home circulation of 56,11Iv. and a li- 
brary use of 33,946v. This library has 
free access to all the books except fic- 
tion. 


Mary McCutcheon, assistant librarian 
of the Wagner branch of the Philadel- 
phia free library, has been appointed li- 
brarian of Girard college, to succeed 
George P. Rupp, who resigned to accept 
the librarianship of the Masonic temple. 


The park commissioners of Brook- 
lyn have laid a plan to have small li- 
braries placed in the various parks in 
small buildings erected for the purpose. 
Mrs Mary E. Craigie, president of the 
Brooklyn library association, will have 
the matter in charge. 


The Harvard Club of New York is 
doing some interesting and unique work 
in the making of a special library relat- 
ing to Harvard university and its al- 
umni. 

It has now reached Igsov., containing 
about 5000 separate writings, some of 
the volumes being made up of bound 
pamphlets. 

Central 

S. M. Stephenson has given $25,000 
for a new library building to Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 

A collection of books for the blind has 
been placed in the public library at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Ella G. Parmele, of Pratt ’98, has been 
appointed librarian of the State normal 
sschool at Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Elma Warwick, of Armour ’97, has 
been appointed librarian of the With- 
ers’ library at Bloomington, III. 


The public library of Depere, Wis., 
was destroyed by fire May 19. The loss 
will reach $2000, with insurance of $700. 


The Carnegie library building of Al- 
legheny, Pa., is to have a $25,000 annex. 
Librarian Stevenson has drawn the 
plans at Mr Carnegie’s suggestion. 


Virginia N. Odor, reference librarian 
in the Cleveland public library, was 
married May 10 to Harry N. Richey, 
managing editor of the Cleveland Press. 


Evva L. Moore resigned her position 
as librarian of the Withers’ library, 
Bloomington, Ill, to accept the libra- 
rianship of Scoville institute at Oak 
Park, III. 


The library collected by the late Dr 
W. F. Poole, of Chicago, will shortly 
be offered for sale. It is very rich in 
Americana, and particularly so in first 
editions. 


Angie Neff, for nine years librarian 
of the Duluth, Minn,, public library, 
and one of the most successful libra- 
rians of the state, has resigned her po- 
sition. 

Carl A. Spilker has given a handsome 
residence in the heart of the city to the 
public library board of Muncie, Ind., 
forlibrary purposes. The gift is valued 
at $10,000. 


Belle F. Osborn has been appointed 
librarian of the public library at Ash- 
land, Ohio. The library will soon be 
moved into new quarters and thor- 
oughly organized. 


Anna Hubbard, of Pratt ’98, and re- 
cently librarian of the State normal 
school at Oshkosh, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in the State 
library of Indiana. 


A bibliographical club is being started 
in Chicago, for the purpose of making 
bibliography more prominent in liter- 
ary and library work. A list of the bib- 
liography in the Chicago libraries will 
shortly be prepared. A. G.S. Joseph- 
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son, F. H. Hild, C. Hastings, and Juul 
Dieserud are among those most inter- 
ested. Many plans are under consider- 
ation. 


The report of Librarian Wright, of St 
Joseph, Mo., shows a large decrease in 
circulation owing to the closing of the 
library by the diphtheria epidemic. The 
use of the reference room was largely in- 
creased. The home circulation for the 
year was 104,146v. 


The annual report of Mrs C. W. Whit- 
ney of the Kansas City public library 
shows 40,000v. in the library, and a cir- 
culation of 108,567v. last year. The re- 
port is well illustrated with views of the 
different departments and rooms. The 
new features of the library are the chil- 
dren’s reading room, occupied exclu- 
sively by children, where there are 
stacks of children’s books, and the mu- 
seum, which occupies the basement of 
the building. 


The children’s room of the Toledo 
public library took notice of Queen 
Victoria’s birthday on May 24 by plac- 
ing in prominence all the material avail- 
able bearing on the queen or her reign. 
There was placed on a table a portrait 
of the queen and asketch of her life, pic- 
tures of the royal oak, which is the family 
tree of Victoria, her children, grandchil- 
dren, and great grandchildren. There 
was an account of the queen’s jubilee 
illustrated, pictures and sketches of 
Tennyson, Browning, Gladstone, and 
other men who have made Victoria’s 
reign so glorious. There were also pic- 
tures of St. Paul, the tower of London, 
houses of parliament, and Westminster 
abbey, and a great many books which 
relate to England under her present 
sovereign. These were exceedingly in- 
teresting. 

West 


Fairmount college at Wichita, Kan., 
has issued an appeal for books for its 
library. The movement has the ap- 
proval of Dr Hale and Senator Hoar. 


The report of the Bozeman, Mont., 
public library shows that cards have 
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been issued to 257 new borrowers during 
the year. Cards in actual use during the 
year,690. Aggregateof volumes loaned, 
more than 16,500. Number of books in 
hands of borrowers April 25, 350. Num- 
ber of new volumes purchased during 
the year, 500. Number now in library, 
4502. There are besides in the library 
rooms nearly soov. of reports, etc. 

There has been expended from the 
city library fund, $1,089.53 Of this, has 
been paid to the librarian on account of 
salary, $240; to the bookbinder for re- 
binding old books, $121.30; for new 
books, very nearly $600. The rest for 
refitting the library rooms, etc., about 
$128. There is a balance in the library 
fund of $552.46 


South 


A wave of library enthusiasm seems 
sweeping over Texas. Ft Worth, Dal- 
las, Sherman, Waco, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, and a number of other towns, are 
forging ahead in library matters, and are 
either starting new libraries or putting 
new life into old ones. 


Miss Wallace was elected librarian of 
the new Carnegie library of Atlanta 
May 20. The present library will be 
re-classified and cataloged and put in 
up-to-date condition, preparatory to re- 
moval to the new building when com- 
pleted. 


Mayor Price, of Macon, Ga., a few 
months ago personally started a free 
reading room in that city, where all who 
chose might have a newspaper to take 
homeandread. Thescheme has grown 
and attracted interests to itself until it 
bids fair to become a well-established 
and successful free public library. Do- 
nations are coming in beyond all provi- 
sions made for them, and now an offer 
of ground and means to build a library 
building has been made by a Macon 
philanthropist. 

Foreign 

H. J. Brown, of London, well known 
to American librarians, has entered a 
partnership with B. F. Stevens in Lon- 
don, with whom he has been employed 
for the past 27 years. 
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Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 





OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 











HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 

many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 

us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 

We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 








. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 


300 





1 2 
’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In30z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 
Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 


corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of al] other mucilages. In 20z., 4 0z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1,2and5 Galion Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-filuid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper t9 cloth, or leather to paper 01 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The me volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

ese goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages. and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 
c London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 











Wisconsin Summer School 


of Library Science 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
TO BE HELD AT 


Madison, Wis., July 3 to August 25, 1899 


In connection with the University of 
Wisconsin Summer School 

An eight weeks’ course is offered to librari- 
ans and to those who wish to prepare for some 
definite position. Tuition, $15, 

Special course in cataloging and classifi- 
cation during the last four weeks. Tuition, 
$10. 

Application for enrollment must be in be- 
fore June 10, 1899. For further information 
address 

F. A. HUTCHINS, 

State Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
or 

MISS CORNELIA MARVIN, Director, 

Scoville Institute, Oak Park, II. 








Rebind Your Books 


We want Library work—all we can get. 

We are making a success of rebinding and 
the repairing of books. Many books can be re- 
sewed and replaced in their original covers at a 
small expense. 

Never discard a boox if there are no leaves 
missing. We will rebind and return it to you 
better bound than the day it was published. 

We bind more magazines than any firm in 
Chicago—because of our high-grade work and 
close prices. 

We do our work according to the specifica- 
tions of the Chicago Public Library. 


Magazines, 50 cents and upward. 
Rebinding, 35 cents and upward. 
Repairing, 10 cents and upward. 


Prices: 


If you have work to be done, let us hear 
from you now. 

THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
171 Madison Street - - CHICAGO 


6-6 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL LIBRARIANS 





Library Bureau 


SUPPLIES 


Accession books A. L. A. publications 
Book supports Book trucks 


Card catalog cases 


Catalog cards Card catalog rules 
Charging system cards 


Children’s reading-room furniture 


Labels Label holders 
L. B. chairs L. B. flat top desks 
L. B. steel stacks L. B. tables 


Library periodicals 
Library Notes Public Libraries Library Primer (in press) 


Printed catalog cards Printed shelf labels 
Special file cases Special scrapbooks 
Special pamphlet cases Special periodical racks 


Special woodwork 


Classified illustrated catalog sent on application 


Library Bureau 


Boston, 530 Atlantic Ave. Chicago, 215 Madison St. 
New York, 280 Broadway Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad St. 
Washington, D.C., 1416 F St., N.W. 
London Paris 








SO2 Public Libraries 


Public, University, College and School 
—— Libraries —— 


Are customers of ours. We give them: An experienced and efficient service, 
the result of years of attention to Library business. 

The advantage of our stock of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supple- 
mented by direct access to the largest American book market. 

We buy in large quantities and share special rates with our customers. Send 
your lists to us for itemized prices; quotations will.be for editions suitable 
for library wear. 

We have just issued a NEW LIBRARY LIST, 2500 VOLS., carefully 
selected and classified; an unbiased, representative collection of best books. 

We issue a clearance catalog twice a year—real book bargains. Also occa- 
sional numbers of the Librarian’s Help Series, and other material of interest 
to book buyers. All of which are sent upon request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 





A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and compre- 
hensive statements of facts and in practical use as a working 





dictionary. 


Hon D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court, says: 





‘‘T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 


It is the Standard Authority of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
all the State Supreme Courts, the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by 
State Superintendents of Schools, and other Educators almost with- 
out number. 








cS Specimen pages sent on application. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
aN Springfield, Mass. 


AINE DSISINPUTLONTNEEDIGITIONT GAA © 
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LOTHROP’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, author of the famous “Pepper Books.” Illustrated by Jessie McDermott 
and Etheldred B. Barry. 12mo, $1.50. 
A charming ‘‘Addenda”’ to the famous "Rive Little Pepper’’ stories. A unique plan of introducing old friends 


anew. Will be welcomed by thousands of children. 
“One of the best series of books ever issued for young people.’’—S. S. Bulletin. 


THE STORY OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


By ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. Nearly one hundred illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
Authentic, Complete, up-to-date. From the destruction of the MAINE to the signing of the treaty. 
“Mr. Brooks has succeeded in giving a bird's-eye view of the war. Told simply and without much detail in an 
interesting and comprehensive manner.”—7he Outlook. 


TALES OF THE MALAYAN COAST. From Penang to the Philippines. 


By Consul-General WILDMAN. Dedicated to Admiral Dewey. Illustrated by Sandham. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 
“Have much of that rugged power that characterizes Kipling’s ‘Jungle Stories.’ . . . The ring and thrill of every 
one of these tales is a very live quality.”,-—Boston Hera:d. 
‘Mr. Wildman has introduced a new type to literature.” —Boston Journal. 


THE DESPATCH BOAT OF THE WHISTLE. A Story of — 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, $1.25. 
A bright, breezy land and sea story of the war with Spain. 
‘*Masterly is the word for it.”,— Boston Journal. 


GERMANY, HER PEOPLE AND THEIR STORY. 


By AuGusTA HALE GIFFORD. Fully illustrated. 593 pages. 8vo, cloth, emblematic cover, $1.75. 
A new, up-to-date, popular history of Germany from Arminius to William II. Written by tne wife of an Ameri- 
can consul, long resident in Germany. 
“We do not recall any history of the Fatherland more likely to interest all members of the family circle. .. . It 
is written by an American for Americans.’’—ortland Transcript. 








At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, upon receipt of price. Portrait catalog sent free on application. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, - = Boston, Mass. 


MAGAZINES 


I will undertake to supply any magazine or review published, at a price per copy depending 
upon its market value, or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. I have considerably over 
500,000 Magazines in stock, and the assortment is as varied as the production of the periodical 
press for the past one hundred years. A Business-like Query, with List of Wants, will be met 
by a Prompt and Business-like Reply. 


A. S. CLARK 


Bookseller and Newsdealer, 174 Fulton St. NEW YORK. 
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Standard Typewriter 


Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of Library Work 


For CARD INDEXING it greatly excels the pen. It is more convenient 
and easy to operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 


The REMINGTON is strong, simple, and durable. It never fails at 
critical moments. It can always be depended upon to do the highest grade 
of work. 


Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work, and quoting 
testimony of prominent institutions which are using it. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Library Bureau 
Periodical Rack and File Case 





Height from floor, 5 feet 1 inch. Height from floor to top drawer, 40 inches. 
Width, 5 feet 1 inch; depth, 16 inches. 


A new, handsome antique oak periodical case, with shelves for the display 
of current periodicals and drawer to contain back numbers. Widely adopted 


by libraries. : 
Library Bureau 


Boston, 530 Atlantic Avenue 
New York, 265-269 Stewart Building, Broadway Chicago, 215 Madison Street 
Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad Street Washington, D.C., 1416 F Street, N.W. 
London, 10 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. Paris, 49 Rue Rambuteau 
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Library Bureau 


Supplies the following publications for library workers: 


Author tables 


Alphabetic order table. 3 figures. 2 parts. Vowels and S, $1; and Consonants, except S, $1.50. 
By C. A. Cutter and Kate Sanborn. Complete, $2.50. 
Note—Each work has its exclusive book number, and books stand on shelves alphabeted by authors, thus 
bringing all the works of one author on one subject together. 


Decimal author table. 2 figures. By C. A. Cutter. Mounted, $1.25. 









Bibliographies 

Annotated bibliography of fine art. By Russell Sturgis. Music by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 
Edited by George Iles. A list of 1000 carefully chosen books, with notes. 1897. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 50c. 

Books for boys and girls. By Caroline M. Hewins. Prepared as a help in buying books for 
small libraries. 1897. Paper, 10c. 

List of books for girls and women and their clubs. By Augusta Leypoldt and George Iles. 
2100 selected books worth reading, with annotations. 1895. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 

List of French fiction. By Madame Sophie Cornu and William Beer. 186 titles of works by 70 
representative French authors. 1898. Paper, 10c. . 

Reading for the young, and supplement. By John Sargent. Edited by Mary E.and Abby L. 
Sargent. A classified annotated catalog with alphabetic list of authors. 1890-96. Cloth, 
$1.50. 














Catalogs 


Classified illustrated catalog of the library department of LIBRARY BUREAU. 
Illustrated catalog of the Library Bureau steel stacks. 








Card catalog rules 


Eclectic card catalog rules. By Klas Linderfeldt. 1890. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25. 
Simplified library school rules. 1898. Cloth, $1.25. 











Classifications 


Decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. For arranging, cataloging, and 
indexing public and private libraries, and for pamphlets, clippings, notes, scraps, etc. 
Subjects are divided into 10 classes, and divided into 60 divisions with 10 sections. 5th 
edition. 1894. Half turkey, gilt top, A. L. A., $5. 

Abridged decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. 1895. Cloth, $1.50. 

Expansive classification. By C. A. Cutter. 2 parts. Part 2 not yet completed. 7 tables of 
classification of progressive features designed to meet the needs of a library at its succes- 

sive pages of growth. Subscription to coinplete work, $9. 













Periodicals 
Library Notes Public Libraries Library Primer (27 ress) 







Printed catalog cards 


Catalog card of current publications. 
Catalog cards of articles in current periodicals. 







Subject headings 
A. L. A. list of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. 2d edition. 1898. Cloth, $2. 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Washington, D.C. London Paris 






















